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IN THE FINAL HEAT MISS DETROIT NOSED OUT MISS MINNEAPOLIS FOR FIRST PLACE FOR THE ONLY TIME IN THE REGATTA 


The Gold Challenge Cup Goes to Minneapolis 


A Close and Interesting Series of Races at Detroit which Brought Out the Fastest Boats in the Country. Eastern Boats Not 


its old home in the East to the 

Middle West last year, the Gold 
Challenge Cup has migrated still further 
westward with apparently no thought as 
yet of returning to its former environment. 
Last year it fell before the wiles of little 
Miss Detroit; but this year it was lured by 
the petite, but extremely rapid, Miss Min- 
neapolis, and jilted its former love, which 
couldn’t keep the pace. Yet they say that 
the West isn’t as swift as the effete East! 

After the reports of what Miss Min- 
neapolis had been doing, the defender of 
the Cup and the other challengers knew 
they would have to “go some” in order to 
take the trophy, but that fact didn’t scare 
many away,-eand six boats were on hand, 
representing different sections of the coun- 
try. These were: Miss Detroit, the de- 
fender, representing the Miss _ Detroit 
Power Boat Association; Peter Pan VII, 
owned by James Simpson, of New York, 
and flying the colors of the Columbia Yacht 
Club; Hawkeye, fresh from her victory at 
the Thousand Islands, and owned by A. L. 
Judson, president of the American Power 
Boat Association, who represented the Lake 
George Club; Baby Marold, a new boat 
owned by Harold Wills, of the Detroit Boat 
Club, and built by Jack Beebe especially 
for this event; Miss Minneapolis, a new 
boat, by Chris Smith, the builder of Miss 
Detroit, and owned by the Miss Minneapo- 
lis Boat Association, and Miss Hamtramck, 
a new boat, which didn’t really get into the 
racing, 

The race was staged this year on the De- 
troit River, the starting line being about 
midway between the Detroit Yacht Club 
ind the Detroit Boat Club, and consisted 
f six rounds of five miles each, a total dis- 


N OT content with taking a jump from 


Fast Enough. Disturber IV Not Present 


tance of thirty miles. The deed of gift 
provides that matches are to consist of 
three races, the winner to be decided on the 
point system. As it was the first race for 
the Gold Cup in Detroit waters, much in- 
terest was aroused and big crowds watched 
the racing each day from the shores and 


from a large fleet of yachts and sight-seeing 


craft. 
THe First Race 

In the first race six of the boats showed 
up, Miss Hamtramck being the only one 
that didn’t finish. As is usual in high-speed 
power-boat racing, the first race usually is 
the most interesting, and as the six boats 
came down the course for the start with 
exhausts roaring and spouting flame like a 
company of mittrailleuse, they brought the 
crowd to its feet in expectation. 

Miss Minneapolis was 13 seconds late in 
getting started, but even at that she made 
her first lap in the elapsed time of 6 min- 
utes 44 seconds, or at the rate of 5112 miles 


per hour—the best lap of the day. She let 
down a little thereafter, as Baby Marold, 
the highest powered boat in the fleet, was 
having engine trouble, and Miss Minneapo- 
lis didn’t fear the other boats. She made 
the course, however, at an average speed 
of about 46 miles, finishing in first place, 
with Peter Pan VII second, Miss Detroit, 
the defender, third; Hawkeye fourth and 
Baby Marold fifth, but finishing and earn- 
ing three points. The following shows the 
time of the race: 


Miss Minneapolis, 250-H. P. Sterling............ 44:41 
Peter Pan VII, 500-H. P. Sterling. .........ce0%: 44:55 
Miss Detroit, 250-H. P. Sterling ...... ..sssceee 47:28 
Hawkeye, 250-H. P. Van Blerck.............. . 47:38 
Baby Marold, 640-H, P. Van Blerck.............- 52:14 


SECOND RACE 


The next race was held Monday, Labor 
Day, and as events proved, it was a day of 
sensations. There was no more loafing for 
Miss Minneapolis, and she had to make an 
average of nearly 50 miles an hour for the 
thirty miles to win the race. She was first 





MISS MINNEAPOLIS, THE WINNER, STARTING TO CLIMB OUT AS SHE ATTAINS SPEED 
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PETER PAN VII PUSHED THE WINNER HARD MOST OF THE TIME, BUT THE JINX SEEMED STILL TO PURSUE HER 


across the line, followed four seconds later 
by Peter Pan VII, with Miss Detroit and 
Hawkeye lapped a second after the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club boat. The Baby Marold, 
with her 640-horsepower engine opened up 
wide, and evidently running in fine shape, 
was last at the line, but immediately started 
to show what she could do. Setting out 
after the others, she covered the first lap in 
6 mins. 14 secs., or at the rate of 55.35 miles 
per hour. For the next three miles Miss 
Minneapolis and Baby Marold maintained 
their relative positions, with the former 
leading, when suddenly a spout of fire and 
a column of smoke shot up from the Baby 
Marold and was followed by her crew 
jumping overboard. The flames spread 
rapidly and the boat burned for nearly 
twenty minutes, finally sinking near shore. 
Miss Minneapolis and Miss Detroit kept 
on, however, heedless of Baby Marold’s 
hard luck, and crossed the line only 9g secs. 
apart, Miss Minneapolis leading. The fol- 
lowing is the elapsed time and the rate per 


mile of the boats: 


Boat and Club mieeee ze Rate 
Miss nea a vs ee 49.5 
Miss Detroit, D. Po RE eT ee 41: +4 49.4 
Peter Pan V TI, c ere 42:11 49.2 
Hawkeye, Lake Re ge ~ Chat ineas eben 46:24 45.1 
Baby Marold, UM Mts 6-5 -scptathelsians bark Did not finish. 


This gave Miss Minneapolis fourteen 
points, with Miss Detroit and Peter Pan 
VII tied for second place with eleven points 

sach, and Hawkeye eight. With the elimi- 
nation of Baby Marold, either of the first 
three boats had a chance fcr the cup on the 
form already shown. 

Another accident of the day was a col- 
lision between the express cruisers Betty 
M II and the Venetian Maid, which tore a 
big hole in the former’s side. The Baby 
Marold was raised the next day, and while 
examining the engine Edward L yndow, one 
of her builders, was killed as the result of 
an explosion caused by an arc from a bat- 
tery he had disconnected. 


Turd RAcE 
The start of the third race saw the closest 
and prettiest start of the series, the four 
boats crossing the line almost together 


though Miss Minneapolis again had a slight 
edge” on the fleet. This lead she held for 





BABY MAROLD MAKING 55 MILES AN HOUR, AND AS 
SHE APPEARED ON THE NEXT LAP AS 
THE RESULT OF THE FIRE 


three laps when she had some slight trouble 
with a push rod, and Miss Detroit passed 
her and drew. out a lead of some distance. 








The Miss Minneapolis’ crew, consisting of 
Jay and Bernard Smith, sons of the builder, 
were not content with this, however, and in 
the last lap they set sail after Miss Detroit 
a flying, bound to overtake her and, if pos- 
sible, to better Baby Marold’s fast lap of 
the day before. They accomplished the lat- 
ter all right, and nearly caught Miss De- 
troit, for as they flashed over the finish 
line they were only a second apart, Miss 
Detroit leading. But when the time was 
figured it was found that Miss Minneapolis 
had done this round at the rate of 55.8 miles 
an hour, and for the entire heat had 
averaged 50.3 miles over the 30-mile course. 
Hawkeye, while outpowered and outbuilt, 
gamely stuck to it, and, running consistent- 
ly, finished in third place. Peter Pan VII, 
with her usual hard luck, had to quit at the 
end of four laps with engine trouble, and 
could not finish. 

Miss Minneapolis’ performance was a 
wonderful one, and her total time for the 
three heats of 90 miles was 2.07.48, or at 
the rate of 48.6 miles per hour, while Miss 
Detroit’s speed for the same distance was 
one mile less, or 47.6 miles per hour. 


THE MILE TRIALS 

The following day saw the mile trials, at 
which Miss Minneapolis continued her win- 
ning streak. These were run by averaging, 
Admiralty method, six one-mile (nautical) 
trials with and against the current. Only 
two boats took part—Miss Minneapolis and 
Miss Detroit—as Hawkeve had had a hole 
knocked in her hull by driftwood, and Peter 
Pan VII had been shipped back to New 
York. Miss Minneapolis’ average speed 
for the six trials was 53.11 nautical, 
61.283 statute, miles per hour, a record. 
Her fastest mile was made in I m. 05 s., 
which was with the current, and is at the 
rate of 63.77 statute miles per hour. Last 
year’s average in the mile trials was 53.87, 
made by Tech, Jr., and Disturber IV’s 
record made at Chicago over six half-mile 
runs was 60.75 miles per hour. Time by 
laps: 

Miss Minneapolis—1 :05, 1:09 I-5, 1:06 
I-5, 1:09 I-5, 1:06 I-5, 1:08 2-5; miles per 
hour, 61.283; best lap with current, 63.77; 
best lap against current, 60.75 


HAWKEYE RAN CONSISTENTLY, BUT WAS OUTPOWERED AND IN TOO FAST COMPANY 
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THE START THE FIRST DAY. 





NO ONE TOOK ANY CHANCES AT CLOSE QUARTERS AS THE BOATS WENT OFF BEFORE THE WIND IN A VERY HARD SQUALL 


Ahmeek Wins the Manhasset Cup 


HEN it was first announced that 
W some of the Massachusetts Bay 
yacht clubs were coming down to 
Indian Harbor to have a “shy” at the Man- 
hasset Bay Challenge Cup, which the Jo- 
sephine brought back from Chicago a year 
ago, it was at once apparent that there was 
to be a real scrap off Great Captains Island, 
August 28, 29 and 30, the dates chosen for 
the match. Just how keen the fight was to 
be and to what length both sections of the 
Coast would go, was not known until chal- 
lenges from thirteen clubs had been re- 
ceived, naming boats that were owned or 
sailed by the best amateur skippers in the 
United States. These two factors made the 
event the most important and interesting 
of the entire season, and it is doubtful if 
keener or better racing has ever been seen 
in this country. 

For the defense of the cup, the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club formed a syndicate 
which built a new Class “P” boat, the 
Nahma, from Mr. Addison Hanan’s own 
designs, the boat being sailed by him. In 
order to have the western end of the Sound 
well represented, as seven or eight boats 
were coming around the Cape to lift the 
cup, a syndicate of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club purchased the Joyant, fitted her out 
with a new rig and entered her in the name 
of C. D. Mallory, who sailed her. The 
Manhassett Bay Yacht Club entered J. W. 
& E, P. Alker’s Aleda, formerly the Gard- 
ner-designed Olympian, while the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club entered G. P. Gran- 
bery’s Anita. The boats that came down 
from Boston and Marblehead were the 
Ahmeek, owned and sailed by C. F. Adams 
of the Quincy Yacht Club; the Nutmeg ITI, 
Allen C. Jones’ sloop, which had won the 
championship in the “P” Class on Massa- 
chusetts Bay the last two years, representing 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


the Boston Yacht Club; Britomart, C. B. and 
H. S. Wheelock, representing the Corin- 
thian Yacht Club; Wasaka II, formerly the 
Josephine, now owned by J. J. Martin and 
sailed under the colors of the South Boston 
Yacht Club; Ellen, formerly the Valiant, 
now owned by C. P. Curtis of the Eastern 





AH MEEK, QUINCY YACHT CLUB, SAILED BY CHAS. F. 


ADAMS, THE WINNER OF THE CUP 
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Yacht Club; Bernice, a new Owen boat, 
owned by George Lee of the Manchester 
Yacht Club, and Hayseed IV, formerly the 
Michicago, owned by H. L. Bowden of the 
Gloucester Yacht Club—truly a formidable 
fleet and an imposing array of talent. It 
was the first time that Addison Hanan and 
Charley Adams had met in some years, 
while it was also the first meeting of many 
of the skippers representing each locality. 

The judges chosen were Stuyvesant 
Wainwright, representing the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club; A=melius Jarvis, representing 
the Corinthian Yacht Club, and James D. 
Sparkman. The races were run on the 
point system, the courses alternating be- 
tween windward and leeward and triangular. 


THE First RACE 

When Monday morning dawned a, fresh, 
cold northerly was blowing off the Connecti- 
cut shore, bringing with it the first touch of 
autumn, and it seemed for once as if the 
complaint of the Massachusetts yachtsmen, 
that there was never any wind on Long 
Island Sound, was to be disproved. The 
breeze kept hardening as the day advanced, 
and when it came time to go to the line most 
of the boats went out under jib alone, or 
towed out, not caring to set mainsails until 
just before the start. The direction of the 
wind made the first leg a run down the wind 
to a buoy four miles distant off the Long 
Island shore—a beat back, sailed twice over. 
Before the warning gun went the wind had 
piped up to a forty to forty-five mile an hour 
breeze. The sky looked distinctly dirty, in- 
dicating that the wind would hold. It was 
blowing so hard that the starting whistle 
from the committee tug could not be heard 
to windward, and those that missed seeing 
the escaping steam did not know that the 
first whistle had gone. 
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lower mainsails after having gone a 
mile or so and start to beat back under 
jibs. All three met with the same mis- 
hap—that is, the breaking of the metal 
jaws of the gaff... Anita, a light-weather 
boat, lay at anchor and didn’t start at 
all until these three yachts 
were seen creeping back and 
the wind had moderated. 
Then she got her mainsail 
up. and started, some half 
an hour after the leaders. 
At the leeward mark Ah- 
meek, in spite of her late 
start, was up with the bunch 
and was about the only boat 
that didn’t suffer some mis- 
hap on the run down the 
wind. As it was, her crew 
say that they were afraid to 
look at her mast on the way 


NAHMA, INDIAN HARBOR YACHT CLUB DEFENDER, SAILED BY ADDISON HANAN 


It was some job setting mainsails on 
the boats underway in that breeze, and get- 
ting peak and throat sweated up properly, 
and as the boats were tearing round like 
runaway steers they were not taking any 
chances at close quarters. The starting gun 
went in almost the heaviest of the breeze. 
Britomart was first over the line, followed 
by Bernice, Ellen and Nahma. When the 
starting gun went, the Ahmeek was up near 
Port Chester getting her mainsail set. She 
was over two minutes late in crossing. 

The accidents began when Aleda tore her 
mainsail before the start and had to anchor 
while her crew sewed it, making her ten 
or fifteen minutes late in starting, and she 
went over the course with a reefed main- 
sail. Britomart split her jib, and upon 
crossing took it in and her crew mended 
it on the run down to the leeward mark. 
Some of the boats broke out spinnakers, 
but couldn’t carry them to advantage and 
did not gain much. So strong was the 
wind that the gaffs of all the boats sagged 
way off forward of the masts. That they 
couldn’t stand this was soon apparent when 
Hayseed, Ellen and Bernice were seen to 





over, fearing each instant to see it go out 
of her. Ahmeek took a chance and jibed 
at. the leeward mark, while most of the 
other boats that were there were afraid of 
their sticks and came about. This maneuver 
put her in the lead, with Wasaka right be- 
hind her. 

Nahma had had the same trouble as the 
other boats that had dropped out, namely, 
the breaking of the bronze jaws of her gaff, 
but instead of dropping out, Hanan sent a 
man aloft with canvas to wrap round the 
mast to keep the broken metal from chafing 
it, and fastening a line around the mast and 
through the throat cringle, the throat was 
sweated up and she kept in the race, beat- 
ing to windward in this condition through 
two hard-sailed legs. 

At the home mark the first time Ahmeek 
was still in the lead, followed by Wasaka, 
Nahma and Joyant. The latter did remark- 
ably well in the strong breeze. Joyant 
passed Nahma on the next run down the 
wind, but couldn’t hold third position, and 
on the beat back the last time Nahma passed 
her and slipped into third place. Nutmeg 
also had trouble with her gaff and had to 


lower the mainsail somewhat every time she 
came about on the windward leg, while 
Wasaka II parted the clew outhaul, letting 
the sail come in on the boom. 

Ahmeek was never headed after that and 
finished in the lead one minute and twenty- 
three seconds ahead of Wasaka, which boat 
was one minute and twenty seconds ahead 
of Nahma, the Joyant being fourth: 

The following table shows how the boats 
finished : 


Yacht, Owner, Club Elapsed Time 


H. M. S. Points 
Ahmeek, C. F. Adams, Quincy Y. C... 2 11 30 14 
Wasaka II, J. J. Martin, So. Boston 

i PE Oy ee EL 2 12 53 13 
Nahma, Hanan & Childs, Indian Har- 

bor Y. C NOG oS RITE 2) 2 14 18 12 
eyant, C. D, Mallory, Larchmont Y.C. 2 15 55 11 

ritomart, cc = By H. S. Wheelock, 

Corinthian 7 Ea PE AEE :. a ae 10 
Nutmeg III, a “foes Boston Y. C. 2 18 08 9 
Aleda, . W. ry E. P. Alker, Manhasset 

Bay Ce. a50saee otyedtdeeeubaas 3 08 00 8 
Anita, C P. Granbery, New Rochelle 

oC ae Ce ARE Oe Oe on eee ob arate 3 39 00 7 
Hayseed IV, H. L. Bowden, Gloucester 

SR ee ee ae Pa ee Disabled 0 

Bernice, se. Lee, Manchester Y. bet Disabled 0 

Ellen, é. . Curtis, Eastern Y. C.. Disabled 0 

It was “some race,” and the speed all the 


boats made may be judged when the 16 nau- 
tical miles, half of it to windward, was 
sailed in less than 2 hours and 10 minutes 
actual time by the winner. The wind was 
so hard and conditions so adverse that the 
race probably tested more the resourceful- 
ness and skill of the skippers in nursing dis- 
abled boats through the race than it did in 
bringing out the fine points of racing. It 
was regretted that three of the Boston boats 
had to drop out, as their chances in the final 
results were thus practically eliminated. 


SECOND RACE 

The second day’s race was in great con- 
trast to the first, for the wind blew itself 
out during the night, and when the boats 
started over a triangular course at 1.10 
o'clock it had fallen to a very light easterly, 
in which the boats moved sluggishly. Anita 
wasn’t hanging back this day and was first 





ALEDA, THE MANHASSET BAY YACHT CLUB'S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
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yver the line, moving fast in the light air, 
followed by Ellen, Bernice and Hayseed. 
Anita worked out a nice little lead in wind 
so light that it hardly ruffled the surface of 
the water; but the wind finally backed to 
northeast and spinnakers or ballooners were 
set, bringing the rest of the fleet down on 
her. In this light sails work Hanan was 
right at home, and with a small, light spin- 
naker set, and drawing with maximum ef- 
ficiency, Nahma drew out in front of the 
rest of the fleet and was I minute and 53 
seconds ahead of Joyant, the next boat at 
the first mark. The next leg was to wind- 
ward and the wind freshened a trifle so that 
the leaders made fairly good time, and on 
the beat Joyant gained about 30 seconds on 
the Nahma, while Nutmeg had come up into 
the third place, haying made _ the fastest 
time on the leg. Spinnakers were set to 
starboard and guyed forward for the third 
leg of the course; but it was slow work, as 
the wind was very light. Joyant caught and 
passed Nahma just before they rounded the 
home mark and slipped into first place as 
she turned. Nutmeg was close on the heels 
of these two, followed by Ahmeek, but 1% 
minutes astern, this boat having come up 
into fourth position. 

Soon after turning the wind shifted to 
south, making the next leg a windward one, 
but it looked doubtful at this stage of the 
race if the boats could finish within the 
five-hour time limit. Joyant led for a short 
time on this leg, but the shifting of the 





ANITA, THE LIGHT-WEATHER BOAT, REPRESENTING 
THE NEW ROCHELLE Y. C., AND SAILED BY 
GEORGE GRANBERY, TOOK THE LAST RACE 
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WASAKA II, FORMERLY JOSEPHINE, FINISHING 


wind was preceded by a calm in which 
Nahma drifted up to weather of Joyant 
and caught the new breeze first so that she 
once more showed the way to Mattinicock 
Point mark, The reach to the next mark 
was the fastest of the race, but when: Nahma 
went into the last leg she had only 35 min- 
utes of her five-hour time limit left to cover 
the 3% miles before the wind to the finish. 
It was a question whether or not she could 
do it, and most bets were that she couldn’t. 
She was doing well, however, with spin- 
naker drawing to perfection, and had 
opened up quite a lead on the other boats. 

Ten minutes from the expiration of the 
time limit it still seemed as if she wouldn’t 
make it and that all the heart-breaking ef- 
fort of the last -five hours on all the boats 
would go for nothing; but the wind hauled 
a trifle on her quarter, sending her along a 
little faster, and when she slipped over the 
finish line and got the whistle she had only 
I minute and 47 seconds to spare. It was a 
close race against time, but Nahma had won 
out against the clock as well as against ten 
other boats. Joyant was second, having 


taken some 3 minutes longer for the sec- 
ond lap of the course than Nahma, while 
Ahmeek had slipped by Nutmeg and taken 
third position, 13 seconds ahead of the Bos- 
ton Yacht Club boat. The following table 


shows how the boats finished: 
Points in 





Yacht Elapsed Time Two Races 
Nahma (defender) ............ 4:58:13 26 
Pe rere 5:01:12 24 
OS PT er 5:02:01 26 
ee ST ee ert 5:02:14 20 
Britomart (challenger) ......... 5:03: 20 
Hayseed Trott re 5:07 9 
DE: ‘bwonn'e ph teased eneene case 5:11:38 s 
DEE é on wie Hu 60-0 Stirs sd oh Ge 5:11:26 14 
POD. cue os Cette os conan 5:18: 6 
ear ree ere 5:21:2 18 
pO Pe en eee 9:41 12 





Conditions in this race were particularly 
trying, inasmuch as the breeze was fluky and 
the fleet was scattered so that one would 
be favored, while another would not. The 
skippers of the leaders, however, showed 
excellent judgment and were favored about 
equally, so that they usually came together 
at the marks with but a short distance be- 
tween them. The fact that the first eight 
boats finished in the light fluky air within 
13 minutes of each other shows: how well 
the boats were sailed.’ 
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NUTMEG III (IN THE FOREGROUND), AND JOYANT JOCKEYING FOR POSITION 


THE Last RACE 


The result of the second race left Nahma 
and Ahmeek tied for the series with 26 
points each, with Joyant second, having 24 
points, Nutmeg and Britomart being tied 
with 20 each. The others had the following 
number of points: Wasaka, 18; Anita, 14; 
Aleda, 12; Hayseed, 9; Ellen, 8; Bernice, 6. 
This left the race practically between the 
first three boats, though Britomart and Nut- 
meg had an outside chance, provided either 
could finish in first place and the three 
leaders brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion, which was not likely. The fact that 
the leading Boston and New York boats 
were sailed by acknowledged skippers of 
the first class added interest to the last race ; 
but, unfortunately, instead of being decided 
on its merits, the result was affected by team 
work and the deliberate killing of several of 
the boats. 

One o’clock found a light southerly com- 
ing across the Sound and the first leg was 
laid to Mattinicock Point, 4 miles to wind- 
ward. In the ten minutes between the warn- 
ing and starting guns there was some very 
skillful jockeying for position, as the breeze 
was strong enough to make the boats move 
easily, and it was readily apparent that the 
Boston boats, especially those that had no 
chance to win, were out to keep Nahma and 
Joyant covered. Three of them hung close 
to Nahma, baffling her every move, but she 
managed to elude them and slipped over the 
line in a fairly good position and with her 
wind clear. Joyant had worked into a nice 
position at the other end of the line. She 
had her wind clear, but was a few seconds 
too soon, and “Cliff” Mallory had to shake 
her in order not to beat the gun. This gave 
Hayseed a chance to come up, and as they 
crossed Hayseed planted herself on Joyant’s 
weather, effectually killing her. Mallory 








ELLEN, REPRESENTING THE EASTERN Y. C., AND 
SAILED BY C. P. CURTIS, JR. 





OUANANICHE, A 65-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER, OWN 


TOOK PART IN THE CRUISER RACES AT DETROIT. 





ED 


twisted and squirmed, but couldn’t work out 
to windward ; and when he slacked sheets t¢ 
go through Hayseed’s lee the other boat was 
seen to bear off so as to keep him covered. 
This was quite apparent to the observers on 
the committee boat. Hayseed kept the 
Larchmont boat covered and carried her 
clear over to the Long Island shore and far 
to the eastward before she could get clear. 

The tide was just starting to ebb, and 
while most of the boats went across the 
Sound looking for a stronger breeze under 
the Long Island shore, Anita, which was 
first over the line, took a tack to the west- 
ward, George Granbery figuring that he 
would be in a better position as the tide 
strengthened and have it with him instead 

(Continued on page 180) 


The Navigator's Note Book 


The navigator should keep a note book 
in which to enter all the bearings and ob- 
servations taken, and all work and calcu- 
lations connected therewith. It should form 
a complete history of all navigation per- 
formed. Anything of an unusual nature 
should be reported at once to the Hydro- 
graphic Office at Washington ; derelicts, ice- 
bergs, buoys out of position, lights not 
lighted ; in fact, anything that will promote 
safe navigation. 


Precautions Before Swinging Ship 


Before swinging ship see that all portable 
metal objects, especially those near the com- 
pass, are secured in the positions habitually 
occupied by them at sea. A change in the 
position of metal objects near the compass 
will affect its deviation. See that the vessel 
is on an even keel. This rule also applies 
when taking bearings. When observing, 
steam across the course slowly, having 
enough headway to keep a steady course, 
and get her on her course three or four 
minutes before observing the bearing. 

The navigator should swing ship, when 
practicable, before any long trip, or after 
lying in port for a long time. It is not 
necessary to obtain the deviation on every 
compass point. If a table of deviations on 


every other point is constructed the devia- 
tion or intermediate points can be inter- 
polated. 


a ae os 
Y C. B. LOCKWOOD OF SANDUSKY, 0O., WHICH 
SPEED, 24 MILES PER HOUR 
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VOLUNTEER PATROL BOATS REPORTING TO THE BATTLESHIP TO WHICH THEY WERE ATTACHED ON GRAVESEND BAY 


Motor Boats Show Their War Value 


By BRADFORD*BURNHAM 


value of a large fleet of able motor 

craft for coast defense against sub- 
marine and other attacks of foes. Our own 
Navy Department seems at last to be 
awakened from its sleep and beginning 
to realize their value, too, in our own prob- 
lem of defense. Under the auspices of the 
U. S. Navy the week of September 5th to 
12th saw the first naval maneuvers held in 
this country in which motor boats were 
given an opportunity to demonstrate their 
value. In each and every problem they 


Bey vaive of has shown us the great 


were called upon to solve they were wholly 


successful, a noteworthy fact for a first 
undertaking. 

Four separate fleets were called together, 
operating independently in the first four 
naval districts, respectively. Of these four, 
the most highly developed and productive 
of tagible results was that conducted by the 
Second Naval District, operating from 
Newport, R. I. The boats enrolled in this 
district, while not great in point of num- 
bers, were all of them capable of twenty 
knots or over, all were able, seaworthy 
craft, and many of them were built ex- 
pressly for this patrol service. The strate- 
gic importance of the Second Naval Dis- 
trict, which extends from Chatham, Mass., 
to New London, Conn., and its physical 
adaptability for defense to a large extent 
by motor patrol craft, made these maneu- 
vers of greater interest. The U. S. S. Vir- 
ginia, the destroyers Benham and Winslow, 
three submarines and the mother ship Ful- 
ton were placed at the disposal of the offi- 
cials conducting these maneuvers, to say 
nothing of an oil barge laden with gasolene 
free to all participants. 

The maneuvers in this district were under 
the direct leadership of Lieutenant W. D. 
Puleston, U. S. N., aid to Rear-Admiral 
Knight, and to his able planning and skill- 
ful leadership much of the success is due. 
About. a dozen motor craft mobilized at 
Newport on the 5th of September and were 


immediately divided into two divisions, for 
the value of operating in efficient working 
units of small size was seen at the outset. 
The first of these divisions consisted of the 
40-foot patrol boats designed by Swasey, 
Raymond & Page and powered with six- 
cylinder, high-speed Sterling engines. These 
boats belong to the organization known as 
the Patrol Squadron, led by Commander 
Steuart Davis, which has fostered the entire 
patrol-boat movement from the first. There 
are five of these original boats, owned re- 
spectively by Messrs. A. Loring Swasey, 
Steuart Davis, Landon Humphries, Fred- 
erick Humphries, and Roland Nickerson. 
Commander Davis’ yacht Daraga acted as 
the mother ship of this division. Boat No. 3 
was unable to take part owing to a hull acci- 
dent, but the original fleet was augmented 
for parts of the week by No. 6, Herman 
Oelrichs, owner; No, 7,.Philip Hart, owner, 
and No. 8, Harold Vanderbilt, owner. 


The second division was led by No. 10 as 
flagship, and the only craft in this division 
whose owners belong to the Patrol Squad- 
ron, She is a 60-foot x 10-foot 6-inch 
V-bottom, designed and built by the Green- 
port Basin & Construction Company, and 
powered with two eight-cylinder Model F 
Sterlings. Her hull is identical with the 
boats built by this concern for the Russian 
Government and is well adapted to patrol 
service, affording liberal living accommoda- 
tions as well as excellent seagoing quali- 
ties and the stiffness necessary for the 
effective firing of a three-pounder. No. 10 
was the only boat in the two divisions to 
carry any guns, her ordnance consisting of 
a three-pounder semi-automatic, mounted 
abaft the engine compartment, and a Colt 
automatic machine gun mounted forward. 
Successful target practice from this boat 
was a feature of the maneuvers. 

The other boats in the second division 
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consisted of Commodore Upjohn’s Flyaway 
III, Arthur Curtis James’ Mona Loa, Mr. 
Charlton’s Edamena III, Romany, under 
charter to Mr. Fleitmann, and the beautiful 
new express day cruiser Mystery, owned by 
Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, designed by Tams, Le- 
moine & Crane, and powered with a pair of 
Sterling Model F’s of 150-200-H. P. apiece. 

The two divisions were first sent to Great 
Salt Pond, Block Island, and operated off 
this port for three days. Tactical maneu- 
vers were executed, signals for column, 
line, eschelon and wedge formations, for 
deploying and for covering the battleship 
being transmitted from the flagship by black 
shapes in the forms of sphere, cone and cyl- 
inder. After these were mastered the 
whirligig maneuver was taught. By means 
ot this ingenious maneuver a submarine, 
once detected and surrounded, cannot pos- 
sibly elude the motor craft, who system- 
atically cover every portion of a given 


area by executing this effective maneuver. 

Day searches for submarines and their 
capture, and night hunts for destroyers 
were given, and both proved successful 
from the standpoint of the motor craft. 
The Virginia was warned of their approach 
in each case in sufficient time to prevent the 
launching of torpedoes or the receipt of 
damage from the guns of the destroyers. 
Practice in signaling by semaphore, wig- 
wag, international code, and blinker lights 
was held and several informal lectures by 
Lieut. Puleston were delivered in spare mo- 
ments. The patrol members were given 
the freedom of the destroyers and the sub- 
marines—the latter a rare privilege. 

From Block Island the fleet cruised to 
Buzzard’s Bay, after which both divisions 
returned to Newport, were reviewed by 
Rear-Admiral Knight in person. 

The power boats attached to the fleet off 
New York harbor were drilled especially 


ROSEMARY, A NEW 40-FOOT EXPRESS CRUISER AND A SISTER SHIP OF WILLIAM H. HAND’S, jR., 
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THE BOATS ATTACHED TO THE SECOND NAVALADIVISION AT NEWPORT HAD STRENUOUS SEA WORK TO DO. THE FLEET IN SQUADRON EVOLUTIONS— 
CHINGACHCOOK LEADING, FOLLOWED BY MONA LOA, FLYAWAY III, AND NO. 8 


in the defense of the port and the opera- 
tions connected therewith. The boats in 
this district were not as fast as the boats of 
the Second Naval District at Newport, and 
were, therefore, better adapted to harbor 
patrol work. In connection with a squad- 
ron of three battleships a full week’s 
work was put in. Among the boats in this 
squadron were the Sunbeam II, a new Sea- 
bury 43-footer owned by R. B. Roosevelt; 
the Atlantis, owned by L. H. Dyer; the 
Dodger II, owned by Harold I. Pratt, and 
H. E, Boucher’s Zita. : 


Rosemary, a 40-Foot Express 


rulser 


Possibly no type of boat has been as 
popular this year as the moderate sized ex- 
press cruiser of about 40 feet in length and 
with a speed of from 25 to 30 miles an 
hour. A number of these boats of the V- 
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DECK DINING SALOON 
STATEROOM 


bottom type from designs by Wm. H. 
Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., have 
made enviable records in the long-distance 
races on the Atlantic coast and showed that 
they are capable of sustained speed for long 
distances—as witness the record of Coun- 
tess in the Block Island race and New Bed- 
ford races, where she averaged 27% miles 
for the 115-mile course of the former and 
24.06 miles for the longer 140-mile race to 
New Bedford. A duplicate of the Countess 
is the Rosemary, designed by Mr. Hand and 
built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. for Mr. 
George D. B. Bonbright, of New York and 
Nantucket. 

Rosemary has an all-mahogany hull, fin- 
ished and varnished black above the water- 
line and enameled white below, and with a 
gold stripe and mahogany deck trim is an 
unusually pleasing and handsome boat. 
There is a trunk cabin forward, abaft of 
which is a raised steering cockpit over the 
8-cylinder, 54-inch x 6-inch engine, fol- 
lowed by a long after cockpit. Boats of 
this type are very useful, enabling their 
owners to cover long distances at high speed 
and with a great degree of comfort. 








AURORE, A NEW Q6-FOOTER, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO., FOR MR. STUART WYETH, OF PHILADELPHIA 





Aurore, a 96-Foot Cruiser 


One of the largest power boats built and 
launched this year is a 96-footer recently 
completed by the Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Co. from their own designs for Mr. 
Stuart Wyeth, of Philadelphia., Pa. The 
boat was designed as a compromise between 
a houseboat anda cruiser, having all the 
comfort and accommodations of the former 
with all the seagoing ability and good looks 
of the latter. The design was worked out 
to eliminate the usual unhandiness of the 
houseboat. ‘The Aurore handles in every 
way like a-regular power cruiser and has 
in addition a speed of 14 miles an hour. 
The arrangement which Mr. Wyeth wanted 
carried out in the boat was to have the 
usual number of staterooms and saloons of 
an 80-footer, yet by reason of the increased 
length to get away from the cramped effect 
sometimes noticeable where too many com- 
partments are crowded into a given length. 
In fact, the owner requested “a summer 
apartment,” and simply put it up to the 
Luders Marine Construction Company to 
supply a proper hull to float it in. 
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OWNER’S STATEROOM 
AFTER DECK 


The dimensions of the boat are: length 
over all 96 feet, beam 18 feet, draft 5 feet, 
while power is supplied by two 9o-H. P., 
6-cylinder engines installed amidships be- 
tween watertight steel bulkheads. The 
gasolene tanks are also amidships in’the en- 
gine room, thus minimizing the piping neces- 
sary. They are thoroughly protected and 
yet in full sight of the engineer, giving him 
an opportunity to inspect the various parts. 

The owner’s quarters are aft and consist 
of large stateroom, or rather bedroom, 10 
feet long, with a bath and dréssing room 
attached.‘ These compartments are the full 
width of the bort. Abaft the owner’s room 
is a lounge or lobby with-companionway to 
the deck and with a sofa seat that can be 
arranged as a berth when necessary. Along- 
side this room is another stateroom for a 
valet or maid. * A large double stateroom 
is located in the after end of the boat, 11 
feet in. length, with a bathroom opening 
from it. The dining saloon is forward in 
the deck house and is connected with the 
galley by a stairway. The owner’s state- 
room has a large dome skylight, which adds 
much to the pleasantness of the room. 























Under Sail 






An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last Big American Windjammers, the 
Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands—Honolulu at Last 


CHAPTER VII 


MAKING Port 


Roch ‘HE Fuller crossed 
tte the line for the 
second time in 
longitude 122° 
west from Green- 
wich, 107 days 
out from Sandy 
Hook. The 
grooming for port 
then started in 
grim earnest. 
Holystones were 
brought out and 
the time-honored 
couplet of the 
sea— 
Six ~— thou labor and do all that thou art 
able, 
And on the seventh holystone the deck and scrape 
the cable. 
became a matter of fact on-board the Fuller. 
Captain Nichols had never been in the 
islands before; in fact, none of us had, and 
we were to make our acquaintance with 
them dressed up and polished in Yankee 
form. 

The art of holystoning as practiced on 
American deep-water ships deserves a spe- 
cial niche in the archives of the sea. No 
more thorough proceeding could well be 
imagined. To the steamship hand, who 
holystones like a gentleman at the end of a 
long handle, the art has lost its fine points. 
On the Fuller we dug into the work in deep- 
sea fashion. Our knees became sore from 
constant “praying” and the skin on our 
hands was worn down smooth and thin, 
making us tender in hauling at the braces 
or going aloft. To overcome the hardness 
of the deck, we rigged up pieces of board 
to which three cleats were nailed and a 
strip of old canvas stretched over them. 
This afforded a yielding cushion to kneel 
on and kept our legs out of the water on 
deck. 

We worked in gangs, sawing away with 
the stones and wearing a scum of wood 
from the deck. Each man soon became 
jealous of the work done by his shipmates 
and we were careful to keep all hands going, 
as there was a certain amount of deck to 
be gone over and the sooner finished the 
better. In holystoning we used two sizes 
of stones, the larger ones being called 
“bibles” and the small pieces, useful for 
getting into the corners and along the edges 
of paint work, were known as “prayer 
books.” 

From the time of commencing to holy- 
stone and slick up for port, there was no 
more watch below in the afternoon. The 





watch coming on deck at eight in the morn- 





By FELIX RIESENBERG 


ing would stay on deck until six in the eve- 
ning; with a half hour below at noon for 
dinner. Going below at six, supper wouid 
be had and at eight the watch that had been 
on deck all day would turn out for the first 
watch at night. 

Thus, every other day, a watch coming 
on in the morning would have eighteen 
hours of duty on deck during the following 
twenty-four. On the other hand, the other 
watch would merely have the usual watch 
and watch. Of all diabolical inventions for 
working men, this afternoon on deck .was 
best designed. 

While still in the doldrums and after 
the holystoning had been completed, we 
were set to cleaning the sides of the ship 
where the rust had worked through and 
where the dirt from the scum rubbed. off the 
decks had streaked long lines down from the 
scuppers. We liked this work, scrubbing the 
black sides and painting. It always seemed 
to me like a vacation to get outside of the 
ship and off of the familiar deck. Scaffolds 
were rigged and sometimes our feet would 
dangle in the cool water on the shady side 
of the hull. 

One day there was a commotion as Bren- 
den and I worked away on a plank slung 
beneath the mizzen channels. The water 
under us surged up and a great, black object 
rose beneath our feet, for all the world like 
a submarine boat coming to the surface. 
Our cries brought all hands to the ship’s 
side. A huge whale had come up in the 
shadow of the ship. Some hands ran for- 
ward, and presently big Scouse came aft 
on the run with a harpoon from the bosun’s 
locker and a coil of line. 

As he was mounting the rail the mate 
jumped after him, yanked the harpoon from 
his grasp and sent the red head scurrying 
forward. 

“You damned mutton-headed ass!’ he 
cried. “Do you want to send us all to the 
bottom? That’sa razorback. He’ll ram us, 
quick, if we rile him.” 

The whale sank from sight as quickly as 
he appeared, and, razorback or not, we had 
no opportunity to try his temper. 

With the picking up of the N. E. trade 
wind a few degrees north of the line, we 
knew that the main haul to Honolulu was 
on its last stages. There was more easting 
in the wind than is generally the case, and 
we made good progress, holding a course 
well to windward of Hawaii. For a week 
at a time we cut through the water at an 
average speed above ten knots, going it 
night and day. The sailing was glorious and 
we all felt the thrill of it. Were we not 
rushing forward to a paradise set in the 
middle of the broad Pacific for our rest and 
refresrhment? We hungered for fresh pro- 
vision and for a decent sleep of more than 
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a shade over three and a half hours at a 
stretch. The afternoons on deck had worn 
us down, and the cooler winds bringing such 
speed and hope were a wonderful tonic.’ 

“Shall I take in the skysails?” Mr. Stod- 
dard asked of the captain one night as he 
came on deck to take the mid-watch. I was at 
the wheel turning over the course to Axel, 
who came aft to relieve me. The Fuller'was 
boiling along, everything taut and the white 
water in her lee scuppers. 

“No, leave them blow away,” said: the 
skipper, laughing. However, we found 
him on deck still at four in the morning, 
and he took coffee with the mate before 
going below for a nap. But the skysails 
“stayed put,” and indeed every bit of rag 
was doing noble duty. 

“The Honolulu girls have us in tow” was 
the slogan on board. 

At. brace and sheet and halyard, we sung 
our ropes with a will, and.a happier crowd 
of weather-worn, under-fed and half-rested 
humanity would be hard to find. Man is an 
adaptable: animal, more rugged than the 
beasts of burden and cheaper than machin- 
ery, and inthe lesson taught us on the clean, 
white decks of the Fuller is to be found the 
remaining hope for the survival of sail. Jt is 
cheaper, and with the advent of iron boxes 
rigged by means of screws, and_ bolts, and 
nuts, the sailor of the marlin-spike days will 
not be needed. Crews. can be recruited, and 
fed on less than it takes to make steam, and 
men can-be found to sail them, to drive 
them, as we were'-driven, and, if they too 
are past masters at the art, to kid the crews 
along iuto a state of contentment and even 
happiness after experiences that would 
cause a revolt in the worst penitentiary of 
the land. 

When in 154degrees of west longitude and 
21 degrees north latitude, Captain Nichols 
up helm and shaped a course direct for the 
northeast point of the Island of Molokai, 
the leper island of the Hawaiian group. 
We made the land just before nightfall. 
Anchors were got over the bow ready for 
letting go in case of emergency, and the 
dipsea lead was placed handy on the fo’c’sle 
head and the line carried aft outside of all 
gear to the tub at the taffrail, in which the 
bulk of it was coiled. A small snatch block 
on the weather mizzen to’gallant backstay 
was ready for hauling in should we have 
to take a cast. The hand lead, or blue 
pigeon, was coiled in the mizzen chains; I 
was told by the mate to stand by in case we 
should have to use it, my schoolship train- 
ing having made me a good leadsman. 

All was excitement on board as we closed 
in with the land, the good smell of it coming 
out to us as we raced into the Kaiwi Strait, 
lying between Molokai and Oahu, upon the 
southern shore of which Honolulu is sit- 
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uated, not far to the westward. 

iAt midnight we were abreast of Koko 
Head, a peak near the eastern end of Oahu: 
We put down our helm and hauled our 
wind ahead, bracing sharp under easy can- 
vas on the starboard tack, the ship heading 
north. Skysails, royals and flying jib were 
allowed to hang in their gear, while we 
hauled up the mains’l and furled the crojik, 
at the same time setting the spanker. 

At four bells in the mid watch, closing 
in with the land faster than was comfortable 
to sailors accustomed to good sea room, we 
wore ship, and headed her back toward 
Molokai. 

We wore ship again before daybreak in 
order to hold the weather gauge off Dia- 
mond Head, and at the first streak of dawn 
we squared away and the Fuller was put 
under full sail as we bore down past Dia- 
mond Head for the entrance to Honolulu 
Harbor. 

A whaleboat put out from the land, carry- 
ing the pilot, followed by a wheezy tug of 
diminutive build. We put down our helm, 
payed a hawser out over the bow to the tug, 
and as we horsed up on her the Kanakas 
started a panic cry on her decks, while the 
captain on the poop shouted rapid orders 
to both mates and we let our sails down by 
the run and swayed up on the courses. 

“Take the lead!” the mate shouted to me, 
and at a nod from Captain Nichols I sent 
the blue pigeon shooting out ahead into the 
clear, blue water of the harbor entrance as 








THE FULLER WAS WARPED INTO THE SLIP 






COASTAL STEAMERS IN HONOLULU HARBOR 


we ran down between the barrel and spar 
buoys that marks the fairway. 

“And a half, six!” I felt sand. 
bottom !” 

The pilot came over to me and looked 
curious. “No need of this, Captain,” he 
said. 

“Oh, give the lad some exercise, Pilot,” 
the skipper answered. “It won’t hurt him.” 

“By the mark, five!” 

We were running past the sea wall and 
the boathouse to starboard. I could see the 
lighthouse over the deck on the port bow. 
The tug was whistling, and as we swung to 
port, into the harbor proper, I noted the 
marine railway and the Pacific Mail wharf, 
with a lot of people on the Esplanade watch- 
ing us come in. 

“Mark under water, five!” I shouted. 

“All right, Felix, come in; that'll do,” 
said the skipper, and a few minutes later I 
found myself on the mizzen skysail furling 
sail. We were brought to in the stream by 
letting go the port anchor and casting off 
the tug at the same time, and, as the chain 
rattled through the hawse pipe in a smoke 
of rust, a whistle on a factory ashore blew 
a long blast of welcome. It was noon; the 
harbor life suddenly stopped, for we missed 
the faint rattle of steam winches and the 
shouting of the Kanaka stevedores at the 
railroad wharf. 

“Now give us a harbor furl, boys,” called 
up the mate. And as we worked away we 
noted the captain going ashore in the whale- 
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LOOKING AFT FROM THE FOC’S’LE HEAD 





MAIN YARD COCKBILLED AND CARGO 
WHIP ROVE 





boat with the pilot. Below us stretched the 
most beautiful city in the world; cool-look- 
ing green palm trees lined the streets, the 
fat, squat outline of the Punchbowl rose 
gratefully verdant behind the little city, a 
restful sight to our sea-weary eyes, and far 
beyond we looked up into the misty vista of 
the Nuuanu Valley. Stranger still, on the 
wharves we noted native and white women 
in their cool white dresses, and we could 
hear the cries of children at play. 

Laying down from aloft, we squared 
yards, and went below for dinner of pea 
soup and pork, with a kind of cabin tack— 
a piece of strategy on the part of Chow that 
was truly an inspiration. The sight of 
weevils and the near view of the clean, sweet 
shore would have been too great a contrast. 

We opened hatches that afternoon, ready 
for the port warden’s inspection, ripping 
out the caulking of oakum and taking off 
the three layers of tarpaulin, but not lifting 
the covers. We also sent down the fore 
and main courses and tops’ls and cockbilled 
the main yard for a cargo boom, rigging the 
cargo pendant from the main topmast head, 
the same being stayed out over the main 
hatch by a’ fall from the fore topmast cross- 
trees. 

At four o’clock the captain returned with 
a boatload of fresh provisions, joints of 
clean, red meat, fresh vegetables, onions, 
green stuff, bananas and pineapples, and a 
big basket of real baker’s bread, the loaves 
rich and mellow in the sunlight like bricks 
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THE HIGH LAND OF MOLOKAI FACING KAIWI STRAIT, OPPOSITE OAHU 


of gold. How our eyes popped at the sight 
and smell of this treasure cargo from the 
shore! Our salt-ridden senses were starved 
for something fresh and clean. A dozen 
hands rushed to the side to help unload the 
boat, passing the grub up the ladder and 
carrying it in to Chow. 

Captain Nichols also announced that we 
would go alongside at Brewer’s Wharf the 
next day. 

At six, in the evening glow of the harbor, 
we pumped her out and went below for sup- 
per. Vegetable soup, floating with fresh 
green things and rich in meat extract; steak 
and onions, and potatoes! Have you ever 
been without potatoes for three months? If 
you have, you will know how it feels to 
crave for them. The fresh bread and the 
delicious ripe bananas topped off the meal. 

We were too full to speak, all hands to- 
gether at our feast under the break of the 
fo’c’stle head. Millionaires cannot buy such 
appreciation, and our bellies were stretched 
to the utmost limit. 

An anchor watch was set, by lot, of one- 
hour tricks, and I was fortunate enough to 
escape. Before eight o’clock the fo’c’sle was 
heavy with slumber as we dreamed away 
the hours in such heaven-sent rest as only 
the angels can understand; we were one 
hundred and twenty-one days out from the 
port of New York, and our first night of 
unbroken sleep ahead of us. 


CHAPTER VIII - 
In Hono_tuLu Town 


“Weil, now that we are here, what?” Joe 
put the universal question. “I hopes we has 
it a bit easy for a change,” he went on, see- 
ing that no one rose to his query, and no 
doubt some dim, subconscious yearning must 
have stirred in the recesses of Joe’s mind; 
perhaps the sight of the palms may have 
wakened this, for in his clumsy way he 


voiced the spirit of the poet. Indeed, we 
had all of us sensed the languor of that 
Lotus-land in the humid morning vistas of 
heavy tropical foliage lining the avenues of 
the city and stretching far beyond into the 
blue-green richness of the Nuuanu Valley. 
After months of deep-sea existence the smell 
and feel of the ripe, luxurious land came to 
us with a powerful appeal. All of us felt 
this, but, sailor-like, the feeling was dis- 
guised in various ways. 

“Tl hope them bulls aft gives us a fair 
deal,’ went on Joe. We were at breakfast, 
both watches together, assembled outside of 
the fo’c’sle doors. 

“Fair deal!” snapped Old Smith as he 
speared a spud. “Say, you young heifer, 
do you think you was brung all the way out 
to Honolulu for to loll back at your ease 
and eat the bread-fruit, that we reads about, 
offen the fatness of the land, without no toil 
nor trouble? You'll get your damned good 
whack of sweatin’ here. I know these ships, 
and it won’t be just because the weather is 
hot neither.” 

This was followed by dire predictions of 
hard grinding to come, ghastly prospects 
fathomed from the depths of their expe- 
riences by such masters of discouragement 
as Jimmy Marshall and Australia. 

“Say, shut up, will you! Maybe it won't 
be so bad,” piped Frenchy, who never liked 
to have his meals interrupted, especially 
when we were breakfasting on dry hash 
made with potatoes and onions, a real feed 
much needed by our hungry crowd. We 
had turned out early for a hasty washdown, 
had put the long boat over the side, and 
rousing out a number of large manila haws- 
ers, had flaked them down in the boat ready 
for warping. The cable was hove short 
and the quarter moorings were taken in. 
In addition to this a number of the men 
under the second mate. had completed the 
rigging of the cargo gear. The carpenter, 


with me helping him, had rigged the dolly, 


wedging it under the pinrail on the star- 
board side just forward of the main hatch 
with blocks of wood and a small jackscrew. 
The large cargo blocks had been hooked 
and moused to the pendants and the falls 
were rove, all for the starboard side, as the 
skipper had inspected the berth and that 
was to be our ‘side for discharging at the 
Brewer Wharf. 

Breakfast came as a rest, a breathing and 
a talking spell, with a good day’s work al- 
ready to our credit. The change in routine, 
however, made the work seem easy enough. 
Word came out that an island steamer 
would hold the berth at the Brewer 
Wharf until noon, and we were to warp 
in to Oceanic Steamship landing to allow 
the port warden and the agents the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the hatches and make a 
survey of the condition of the cargo, at the 
same time bringing us that much nearer our 
berth. 

A plunge overboard in the early dawn, 
the last man on anchor watch having called 
me a half-hour before the rest, put me in 
fine fettle. All hands were eager to set foot 
ashore, and the prospect of tying up to the 
beach filled us with expectancy. The fresh 
grub, the full night in and the electric at- 
mosphere of contact with human affairs gave 
us a keen sense of being again in the world 
of the living. After breakfast we sat 
around for a few precious moments smoking 
and yarning as we gazed toward the shore. 
News filtered out that the battleship Maine 
had been blown up in Havana Harbor on 
the night of February 15. War with Spain 
was imminent and the port of Honolulu was 
pregnant with impending world affairs, 
made even more intense by the fact that 
there was no cable in those days and news 
came in at intervals with the arrival of the 
mail steamers. War might be declared at 
any moment, and rumor had it that a squad- 
ron of raiders from the Philippines might 
descend on the port. 

The gunboat Bennington lay in the harbor 
with the old training ship Mohegan, and 
constant drills were being gone through. 

We “turned to” promptly after break- 
fast, and while one watch carried out the 
lines the others manned the capstan bars 
and broke out the hook as soon as the warp 
was thrown over a cluster of piles on the 
Esplanade. When the anchor came up, 
dripping with gray mud, the long warp was 
carried in over the fo’c’sle head and taken 
to the main ‘deck capstan, and we walked 
the ship alongside in the old-fashioned way. 

At the stringpiece of the wharf there was 
a misunderstanding as to orders. The mate, 
being in command, took occasion to deliver 
his compliments to the second mate in no un- 
certain tones. So refreshing was the specta- 
cle of wrath descending upon the head of the 
hated second mate that all hands stood 
idle, grinning at the show. The old saying, 
“Trouble aft, good times forward,” at once 

(Continued on page 181.) 
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The Marconi Rig 
ACING 


men in the 
United 
States have been 
a good deal in- 
terested this 
summer ina 
try-out of the 
so-called M ar- 
coni rig on a 
number of boats. 
The rig got its 
=== name in England 
MARCONI RIG On ae OWEN- some years ago 
rw ae by reason of the 
RUWEIDA © 
very tall and 
much-stayed mast, resembling more than 
anything else one of the Marconi wireless 
towers. It could be more properly spoken 
of, however, as the Bermuda rig, as the 
small boats of that island have used a modi- 
fication of it for some time. 

The rig consists of a very tall mast with 
considerable spring to it stayed aft, a tall 
leg-of-mutton mainsail and a small jib. It 
has been used in Norway and Finland for a 
number of years and during the last few 
years in England for small boats especially. 
In 1912 the English naval architect, Linton 
Hope, writing for YACHTING, gave the fol- 
lowing description of the first boat of any 











size which used this rig: “In this class 
(the 15-metre) Nicholson has produced a 
real flier and most original design in Istria, 
generally known as the ‘Marconi cutter,’ 
on account of her enormously lofty mast, 
which combines lower mast, top mast and 
topsail yard all in one, the jackyard topsail 
being a jibheader attached to the long pole 
topmast by means of a tramway, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. It might be 
expected that the weight and windage of 
all this extra mast and rigging so high up 
would tell against the boat when sheshad 
too much wind for her big topsail, but, 
strange to say, she is at her best in a hard 
blow, although good in any weather. She 
is easily the best boat in Her class.” 

George Owen tried out the rig on his 
new’ “Q” boat Ruweida this year, but this 
rig was not properly a “Marconi,” as it dif- 
fered considerably from either the Ber- 
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SAIL PLAN OF AN ENGLISH 18-FOOTER, WITH MARCONI RIG. DESIGNED BY 
H. L. D. CRAVEN. 315 SQUARE FEET 
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THE MARCONI MAST ON NICHOLSON’S I5-METRE YACHT ISTRIA 


muda or the English rigs, the mast being 
not so high and the jib going to the mast- 
head instead of what would be the hounds 
on a topmast boat. On the Owen rig, also, 
the sail, instead of working on a track, had 
mast hoops to the spreaders, and from there 
up had to be laced to the mast. 

The rig which Addison Hanan tried out 
on the “P’ boat Nahma was considerably 
different and more like the conventional] 
English Marconi rig. In this case the 
mast, I believe, was 62 feet 4 inches .in 
length and had considerable spring to it, as 
the photograph shows. 

It is still an open question at Marblehead 
whether the rig on the “Q” boats is faster 
than the gaff rig. The older “OQ” boat 
Manataqua shifted to the new rig in the 
middle of the season and later went back 
to the gaff rig, scoring several wins with 
the gaff-headed mainsail over the Marconi 
rig on Ruweida. In the only race in which 
the Nahma’s rig was tried out she was 
beaten by over five minutes by Joyant, 
whereas the two boats had been sailing 
very closely in previous races. Whether or 
not this was due to fluky conditions is not 
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THE MARCONI RIG TRIED OUT BY ADDISON HANAN 
ON THE NAHMA 


entirely certain. At any rate, Hanan dis- 
carded the rig for the important Manhas- 
set Bay Cup series. 


The Ocean Race Around Long 
Island 


FTER running off one of the most 
A successful Race Weeks that has 
been held on Gravesend Bay for 

several years, the Atlantic Yacht Club 
wound up the six days of racing by starting 
a 203-mile ocean race around Long Island 
on Saturday, August 26th. A number of 
the boats that entered were Long Island 
Sound craft that had taken part in the 
racing during the week and were glad of 
an opportunity to race back, even if it did 
take them some 120 miles in the open ocean. 
When the race was first talked of it was 
not thought that many entries could be se- 
cured, as ocean.racing had seemed to be 
on the decline the last two years, but Com- 
modore Petersen, of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, offered a very handsome trophy, and 
John Brophy, chairman of the Regatta 
Committee, and C. A. Marsland, owner of 
the ketch Guardia, got on the job. The re- 
sult was that eight boats started in the race. 
They were the 45-foot waterline schooner 
Seafarer, owned by Commodore Daniel 
Bacon; the sloops Paiute II, owned by Wal- 
ter Beam; Pocahontas, owned by Clarence 
A. Martin; the Mignon, owned: by E. C. 
Smith; the yawls. Adeltha, owned by H. J. 
Diem and C. B. Spencer, and Tamarlane, 
owned by T. W. Vandervere, and the ketch 
Guardia, owned by C. A. Marsland. The 
sloop Pontiac, W. H. Bowes, owner, of the 
Indian Harbor Yacht Club, came down the 
night before to start, but, as the committee 
held that she was more of a racing boat 
than a cruising boat, and hence not eligible, 
she could not take part in the regular class, 
but started for a special prize, racing 
against the other boats on a handicap basis. 
The start was made at 10 A. M. in a light 
southwest wind, which later backed to south 


and then S. S. E., and freshened. The wind 
held in the southerly quadrant all the after- 
noon and night, so that fast time was made 
down the beach, and most of the boats 
made Montauk by daylight or shortly 
after the next morning. The wind then 
hauled S.W.-and freshened as the after- 
noon wore on so that the boats had a close 
reach or a long leg and a short one through 
the Sound to the finish line. Pontiac went 
very fast under these conditions, and, while 
Seafarer held her on the run outside, the 
sloop got away in the close-hauled work in 
the Sound and finished just after a heavy 
squall at 9.45 that night. Seafarer was 
three hours and fifty minutes behind and 
finished at New. Rochelle at 1:35:30 A. M. 
SUMMARY 


Elapsed Corrected 
Time ime 
. M.S. H. } 
ge Ee, Cee 47 55 00 36 09 00 
ST EE 50a ss @ sa edo e «0 a0 6-3 41 33 00 36 35 00 
ge At (5 See 45 46 15 86 38 15 
PER, obdsk ad ewieetre> ake ees 41 13 30 38 56 30 
EG Sligo 6 sake cectes & eee 47 43 00 38 58 00 
Ree RT 39 26 00 39 26 00 
Special.—Against best time of others: 
EE edidins 69 ce es 04 0 ewe tie 35 35 30 31 19 30 


The log of the Guardia is attached. 





KETCH GUARDIA, WINNER OF ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB- 
NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB OCEAN RACE 


10.10 A. M. Starting signal. Crossed line at 10.12 
in light air from southwest. Mig- 
non, Paiute and Seafarer ahead 
of us, others astern. 

Wind hauling to east, went on port 
tack, and at 11.30 A. M. went on 
starboard tack. 

Rockaway Inlet Bell bears north, 
wind, sow’ sou’east ; fresh. Course, 
E.Y% S. 

Fire Island Light abeam; changed 
course to E.; log, 19.3. 

Course, E. by N. Set watches. Star- 
board watch, Skipper and Sulli- 
van; port watch, Thurber and 
Jacobus; port watch on deck. 
Up to.about 4 o’clock other boats 
could be seen in distance; at 6 
o’clock only boat in sight ahead 
was Tamarlane, about 3 miles. 
Pocahontas now close astern. 
Since 3 o’clock have passed in- 
side several battleships, destroy- 
ers, etc., OM maneuvers. 

12.00 M. Midnight, wind south, very light; 

course, E. by N. 


41.15 A. M. 


12.24 P. M. 


5.24 P. M. 
6.00 P. M. 


August 27 
1.00 A. M. Passed Shinnecock Light, our posi- 
tion about four miles off shore. 





10.45 A. M, Rounded Montauk Point. Hailed 
fishermen, who came alongside 
and reported two sloops and a 
yaw! passed close together about 
5.30, another yawl about 9.30. 
This was probably Tamarlane. 
The boats rounding at 5.30 were 
probably Adeltha and Paiute; 
Mignon and Seafarer probably 
rounded before 5.30. Last seen 
of Pocahontas was 9.15, when she 
was in shore and about half a 
mile astern. 

2.25 P. M.—Plum Gut Light astern, wind south- 

west, fresh. Tide ebbing until 4 
o'clock; worked to Long Island 
Beach, 

Pocahontas sighted ahead, on star- 
board. tack, must have gotten 
ahead of us during the night. 

Port watch on deck, Pocahontas 
within hailing distance. Have 
been making long and_ short 
hitches off-shore with balloon jib, 
which seems to work nearly as 
well as working jib. Up to this 
time weather has been fine, now 
looks squally, wind fresh. 

Set working jib in place of ballooner, 
which has been on since Rocka- 
way Bell (30 hours). 

All hands now on deck. Pocahontas 
ran in close to the beach and 
anchored, evidently carried away 
something, or possibly hit the 
beach; but the wind is offshore, 
so they are all right. As she 
draws but four feet of water we 
can’t get in there anyway with 
six feet draft, and they have a 
small boat. At 7 P. M. lightning 
to west, south and north; starting 
rain, quite fresh. Topsail was 
lashed to end of gaff before main- 
sail was set yesterday, would let 
it blow off, but afraid it will get 
in the rigging. Wind now 35 to 40 
miles as squall hits in hard. All 
hands on deck, lowered mainsail, 
cut topsail loose and reset full 
mainsail, driving through it in 
great shape, with plenty of water 
flying and from the sounds be- 
low considerable crockery adrift 
in the galley. This is where we 
will make the gain on the bunch, 
so hope it lasts. All hands happy. 

Sky clearing, starboard watch on 
deck ; making about five miles an 
miles an hour. Wind, northwest. 


3.00 P. M. 


4.00 P. M. 


5.30 P. M. 


6.00 P. M. 


12.00 M. 


August 28 
2.30 A. M. 


7.00 A. M. 
10.04 A. M. 


Can make out Middle Ground Light 
ahead, wind freshening. 

Tamarlane is coming up astern. 
Must have passed her in night. 

Passed between flagship Florence of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club and 
Hicks Ledge Buoy, off New 
Rochelle. Tamarlane about five 
minutes ahead of us. Crossed 
line under mainsail, mizzen, bal- 
loon jib and balloon staysail: 
Phonograph on deck playing 
“Hail to the Spirit of Liberty,” 
and all the crew lining the rail. 
Hailed by the Florence, and after 
taking in light sails ran alongside. 
Learned that all boats except 
Pocahontas had finished, and she 
had to allow us considerable time. 
Committee called out the cor- 
rected times, which they topped 
off with the announcement that 
“Guardia had won the ocean 
race.” After the crew executed a 
war dance on deck, picked up our 
moorings in Echo Bay. 
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NAVAJO III, A HANDSOME 67-FOOTER, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE GAS ENGINE & POWER 


Sabot, a 48-Foot Express Cruiser 


Sabot, one of the larger sizes of the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation’s military 
type express cruisers, has just been deliv- 
ered to her owner, Mr, M. T. Clark, of 
Chicago, who pronounces her a great suc- 
cess in every way and the largest 48-footer 


afloat. The appearance of the boat, which 
is painted a battleship grey, is most striking, 
closely resembling a small war vessel, with 
low, racy lines. 

The arrangement provides for the utili- 
zation of every foot of space from the 
crew’s quarters forward to the commodious 


& SEABURY CO., FOR MR, A. P. CLAPP 


cockpit aft. In the bow, quarters are avail- 
able for a crew of two, being separated 
from the galley by a water-tight bulkhead. 
Following the galley is the main cabin for- 
ward, which is finished in matched ma- 
hogany and ivory, and upholstered with 
(Continued on page 181) 





ORT SIDE OF FORWARD CABIN, 
SHOWING SEAT BACK SWUNG 
UP TO FORM UPPER BERTH 


AFTER CABIN OF SABOT, LOOKING AFT FROM BRIDGE DECK 
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AFTER CABIN LOOKING FORWARD. 
DOUBLE BOX SPRING BED 
ON EACH SIDE 








TRAP HOUSE AND SHOOTING PLATFORM OF THE LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
OVERHANGING THE WATER 


Trap Shooting as a Winter Sport for Yacht Clubs 


Photos by H. A. Bliven, L. Hutchins and Courtesy of Dupont Company 


ACHTING is in the very nature of 
y things a warm weather sport. Very 
few men get any pleasure from sail- 
ing a boat in cold weather, and while some 
boat owners will keep their yachts in com- 
mission through October—principally for 
the opportunity it affords for week-end 
cruises or an occasional shooting expedition 
for ducks (provided you are north of the 
40th parallel)—most of them don’t see 
much pleasure in it when heavy sweaters, 
mackinaws and “‘slickers” are necessary to 
keep warm. So most boats are hauled out 
and laid up for the season by October 1. 
As a matter of fact, most of the yacht 
clubs go out of commission the latter part of 
September and are shut up tighter than an 
illicit still when the Government inspectors 
are around for the next eight or nine 
months. As most yachtsmen are interested 
in outdoor sports, this means that they must 
turn to some other form of amusement and 
that their club property is standing idle the 
better part of the year. There is no reason, 
however, why this should be, and with a 





TRAPSHOOTING FROM THE DECK OF 








little expenditure of energy and forethought 
the club can be made as entertaining a place 
to its members during the winter as during 
the summer. 

Some years ago one or two of the larger 
clubs on the Eastern seaboard installed 
shooting platforms and traps, and _ those 
members that were interested in trapshoot- 
ing found an. opportunity to shoot every 
Saturday and holiday. No effort was made, 
however, to interest the members at large 
in this particular sport. It has only been 
quite recently that some of the other clubs 
have seen the possibilities that this form of 
sport offered as a benefit to the club itself, 
and went into the game with the proper 
spirit. 

-Ordinarily, yacht clubs are ideally situ- 
ated for shooting, as they have extensive 
waterfronts over which the targets can be 
thrown, and they are usually located away 
from cities or towns where the shooting 
might be against the local regulations. Then 
the cost of providing shooting facilities is 
very little and is possible in any club. It is 
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HERE THE TRAPHOUSE IS PLACED OVER THE WATER, WITH THE PLATFORM 


ON THE BEACH BACK OF IT 


possible to install a single trap for from $5 
to $6.50, and two or three of them for dou- 
ble or three times that amount. Shooting 
platforms, properly marked, can be built for 
anything from $20 to $200, according to the 
location and size. If it is possible to place 
the platform so that the targets can be 
thrown over the water, this is an advantage, 
as it gives a good background and saves the 
necessity of gathering up the broken targets 
from lawns. When it is feasible to install 
the traps 75,to,#@0 yards back of the water, 
so that missed targets will fall on soft marsh 
grass, they can be salvaged whole, to the 
advantage of the club. If one wants a bet- 
ter trap than the, Expert, an Ideal Leggett 
can.be rented for $30 the first year and $10 
per, year .thereafter. 

Tn ‘TMgtalling shooting facilities, however, 
a clitb*sMOuld doit not only“for the members 
that already shootjsbut*Should make,an ef- 
fort to interest the members at large in the 
sport, both for the enjoyment that they 
would get out oftit and in order to get them 
down to the clubhouse during the winter. 


A YACHT FURNISHES THE BEST OF RECREATION FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN GUESTS 





























A CLUB LOCATED ON THE WATER USUALLY 
FACILITIES 


In most clubs where there are shooting fa- 
cilities the clubhouse is kept open all winter 
or, at least, is open on Saturdays and holli- 
days, with some one in charge to keep stoves 
and fireplaces going and to provide lunch for 
the members. Where this has been tried it 
has been usually found that the service paid 
for itself ; and by thus keeping the members 
interested all the year round resignations 
were less frequent, and the shooting privi- 
leges even offered inducements for new 
members to join during the winter instead of 
only at the opening of the yachting season, 
as was the case before. In fact, in some of 
the clubs a special shooting membership has 
been provided at nominal dues in order to 
get in members who are not primarily inter- 
ested in yachting, and yet who might become 
regular members by reason of associations 
formed during the winter, and who might 
ultimately become boat owners. 

Just because a man has never shot before is 
no reason why he shouldn’t “get into the 
game” and soon become a fairly good shot. 
Trapshooting is contagious, and as nearly 
every man has an inherent love of a gun, 
it’s dollars to doughnuts that when he sees 
others breaking (or missing) the targets that 
he will itch to have a try himself. To this 
end a beginner should be encouraged by the 
more experienced members, and “novice”’ 





SHOOTING PLATFORM OF THE NEW ROCHELLE YACHT CLUB. AN 
UNUSUALLY GOOD LAY OUT 


OFFERS IDEAL SHOOTING 


eget 
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contests should be started. There is a cer- 
tain knack about breaking a clay target; 
some get on to it quickly and some a little 
more slowly. Once started, most men will 
stick to the sport until they become fair 
average shooters. It is no uncommon sight 
to see as many as 30 or 40 men shooting in 
squads at the various yacht clubs whose 
houses are located near New York, many 
of them new to the sport. 

On the matter of cost the sport is inex- 
pensive. Good trap guns can be had at al- 
most any price one wants to pay, and the 
total cost of shooting, including shells, clay 
targets and all expenses, should not exceed 
four cents per shot. 

With the large sums invested in yacht club 
property, with an organization that is capa- 
ble of providing enjoyment for more than 
the short yachting season, it would seem 
that every yacht club should make efforts to 
keep members interested the year round and 
make it possible for them to use the club for 
outdoor sports during the winter as well as 
during the summer. Thus, instead of hav- 
ing dividends in enjoyment (if not in actual 
cash) declared only during a small part of 
the year, the members of such an organiza- 
tion would get something out of it through- 
out every season whenever the spirit moved 
them. All it needs is a few “live wires” to 
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A TRAP HOUSE ON THE WATER’S EDGE GIVES A FINE BACKGROUND FOR 


THE TARGETS 


get some popular form of outdoor amuse- 
ment started; the members themselves will 
do the rest, and the flag officers will find an 
increased interest, not only in the club it- 
self, but in yachts and yachting when the 
warm weather again comes around after the 
sun has crossed the Line. 

With the increasing amount of interest 
that women are exhibiting in all forms of 
outdoor sport and club life, there is no rea- 
son why trapshooting shouldn’t appeal to 
them as miuch as it does to men. In many 
of the shooting tournaments women are 
now found at the traps, and at many of the 
winter resorts trapshooting has become one 
of the principal attractions for ladies. 

While on the subject of trapshooting, 
just a word should be said about the possi- 
bilities of shooting from yachts during the 
active yachting season. This has been made 
possible by the invention of a hand trap 
for throwing the clay birds. The sport has 
been tried as a diversion on yachting trips 
in boats of all sizes and types—steam, power 
and sail. On the two former types, as 
there is but little work to do on long runs, 
trapshooting has proved an unfailing source 
of amusement. With any motion on the 
boat the task of breaking the targets is 
made harder, which adds an additional zest 
to the sport. 
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MANHASSET BAY YACHT CLUB; WHERE THE MEMBERS HAVE HAD A 
GUN CLUB FOR SOME YEARS 























































The Steam Yacht W hileaway 


The steam yacht Whileaway, which was designed by Messrs. 
Cox & Stevens for Mr. Harry Payne Whitney and built by the 
Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Company, marks an entirely new 
development in yacht design and construction. Mr. Whitney, 
having had a very extended experience with the conventional 
type of steam yacht, became convinced that for coastwise cruis- 
ing in American waters staterooms below deck lighted only by 
air, ports do not provide the comfort that could be secured if 
a yacht were properly designed ‘to meet existing conditions. He 
discussed the situation carefully with Messrs. Cox & Stevens, 
and as a result the Whileaway was built and has proved her- | 
self a most unusual and very satisfactory craft. 

The dimensions of Whileaway are: Length over all, 177 
feet; beam, 24 feet 6 inches; draft, 8 feet. The vessel has a 
straight stem and elliptical or steamer stern, the forward sec- 
tions have a pronounced flare, which, associated with extremely 
high free board, ensures a dry boat under all conditions at sea. 
Great care was given to the form of hull, and the sections show 
considerable dead rise and a hard bilge, giving the vessel a 
good hold on the water. While the form of hull with the deep 
bilge keels has produced a vessel that, notwithstanding her ex- 
tremely high freeboard and weights, has proved most comfort- 
able in offshore cruising even under extraordinary conditions. 

The motive power of Whileaway consists of two Parsons 
turbines placed nearly amidships, supplied by steam from a 
watertube boiler, oil fired. The power is sufficient even with 
the bulky hull to drive the yacht at a speed in excess of 18 
knots without undue forcing, which is an exceptional achieve- 
ment. With the turbine installation there is an entire absence 
of vibration. 

Following out Mr. Whitney’s idea of having all the state- 
rooms large and airy and lighted by large windows, the de- 
signers arranged that the main staterooms for the owner and 
his guests should all be on what is ordinarily the main deck, 
utilizing the space on the berth deck mainly for officers and 
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= crew, servants, etc., although a few overflow guests’ rooms were 
ISN : provided there in addition. 
4° , The steel sides of Whileaway are carried up directly to the 

















upper deck for practically the entire length of the vessel, there 

being a small break forward abaft of the raised forecastle, and 

a small amount of deck space at the stern of the vessel. Large 

plate glass windows have been arranged throughout this por- 

tion of the vessel, so that each stateroom has at least two such 

windows, and the dining room, which is at the forward end of 
. this space on the main deck, has twelve of these windows. 

From amidships aft on this deck are laid out seven unusually 
large staterooms and five bath rooms, the headroom in these 
quarters being 8 feet and each room being furnished with regu- 
lar house furniture, this being possible, as the side walls 
throughout are vertical. 

Forward on the main deck is the dining room, which is a 
separate room capable of accommodating 30 people and is 
beautifully decorated. 

On the upper deck is a long deck house, the forward end of 
which is a large smoking or observation room connected by a 
passage with a central-living room 32 feet long, on the after 
\ 4 : end of which is an outdoor room, being enclosed at the sides 

\\s 3} ; and overhead, but open at the after end, thus throwing this 
y, space practically in one with the after deck. 
H y é The entrance hall, which is on the main deck and leads 
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- directly up into the living room by a large and comfortable 
\ aaiin ' stairway, is treated in plain Italian walnut paneling, as is also 
—s the main living room. The smoking room and passage adjoin- 
| ing are finished in French oak, and the treatment of the outdoor 
| room is mahogany, the same wood being used for the exterior 

UPPER, MAIN AND BERTH DECK PLANS OF THE STEAM YACHT WHILEAWAY of the deck house. 
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THE ENCLOSED LOUNGE 
OPENING UPON AFTER DECK 


All the furniture, electric light fixtures and 
equipment of every character of the While- 
away is of special design, the idea being to 
secure absolute comfort and to give the en- 
tire vessel more the character of the house 
than of a yacht. One interesting feature 
of this type of boat is that owing to the 
large size of the windows the staterooms 
are so light that, in addition to the regular 
curtains on the inside, awnings have to be 
provided to keep the rooms dark in the 
morning. A very satisfactory combination 
heating and ventilating system has been 
installed, which can also be used as a means 
of cooling the air to all the living spaces in 
hot weather. 

Although Whileaway has proved herself 
a surprisingly good sea boat, Mr. Whitney, 
being anxious to take advantage of every 
possible means of securing comfort, is hav- 
ing installed under the supervision of 


Messrs. Cox & Stevens a Sperry gyro- 
scopic anti-rolling device, operated by elec- 
tricity, which will undoubtedly add greatly 
to the comfort in heavy weather. 

In Whileaway the designers have com- 
bined the advantages of the houseboat with 
the speed of an express yacht. 


WHILEAWAY 
QUARTERING VIEW AT FULL SPEED 


Through a Squall on the Aurora 


LL yachtsmen who followed the New 
A York Yacht Club cruise will re- 
member the squall which hit the 
fleet during the Astor Cup race, just as 
some of the racing boats were finishing. 
It was one of the most severe squalls that 
the racing fleet has had to encounter in 
many years, and that all of the yachts came 
through without serious trouble speaks well 
both for the boats themselves and for the 
way they were handled. It is always hard 
to estimate the velocity of the wind, but 
for some time it attained probably a velocity 
of some 60 miles an hour, or over. Most 
of the boats were caught with racing canvas 
and club topsails aloft. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt’s 65-footer Aurora, which won the 
Astor Cup, had just finished the race when 
the squall hit. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
was on the boat and had been sailing her, 
and he and those with him give a vivid de- 
scription of the squall. 

The Aurora had a club topsail aloft and 
had hung on to everything in order to finish. 
Those aboard of her say that she heeled 
over until her skylights were under water 
and that twice the lee spreaders touched 
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THE SPACIOUS AFTER DECK 


the tops of the waves. Both times those 
aboard her thought the end had come. The 
crew, mostly Norwegians and Swedes, were 
thoroughly scared and could only lie along 
the decks and hang on, which was indeed 
about all anyone could do. Capt. Christen- 
sen was at the wheel nursing her-through 
it and “cussing,” handling her as far as 
she could be handled with nerve and judg- 
ment. Those aboard some of the steam 
yachts. say that once, when heeled over 
almost flat, the Aurora disappeared entire- 
ly from sight in the trough of the sea. 

After it was over there was several feet 
of water below decks, all the cabin clocks 
were stopped and the stove was adrift and 
taking charge of the foc’s’le. Those aboard 
with Mr. Vanderbilt were “Eddy” Fish, of 
Larchmont; Mr. B. J. Baldwin, and Larry 
The latter came near going over- ° 
board in some of the bad knockdowns that 
Aurora got before the weight of the squall 
let up. 

In spite of the shaking up which she had 
received, the Aurora was at the line the 
next day for the King’s Cup race, and 
finished second in that event, with the 
schooner Elena first. 
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A New Motor Houseboat 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have 
just completed the design of a new motor 
houseboat for use in Florida and coastwise 
waters for a well-known member of the 
New York Yacht Club. She will be built 
of wood and is to be 108 feet over all, 100 
feet on the waterline, 19 feet beam and 
3 feet draft. She will be driven by two 
6-cylinder Winton motors turning twin 
screws, which will give her a speed of from 
12% to 13 miles an hour. 

The new yacht has a great many features 
which will appeal to those familiar with 
Florida waters, and will be distinctly smart 
looking. She has wonderful deck space, 
with a clear promenade deck of 80 feet. 
Her ventilation has also been carefully 
worked out. She has a small trunk cabin 
carried over the dining saloon, with 
windows in the side and having a head- 
room of about 10 feet, giving greatly im- 
proved. ventilation. There are, of course, 
windows in the side of the boat. Practical- 
ly all the rooms have two windows. 

The promenade deck has been carried 
right out to the stern of the boat. The 
after main deck is for the crew, which gives 
them good deck room entirely apart from 
the owner. The crew’s quarters have been 
kept aft. 


The owner’s quarters are in the bow of 


the boat and are spacious, consisting of a 
large double room with brass bedsteads ; 
adjoining this is a dressing room and large 





Abaft this, 
staterooms with bath between. On the star- 
board side there are three staterooms and 


bathroom. to port, are two 


two baths. Next aft is the dining saloon 
amidships on the main deck; then comes the 
pantry on the starboard side. A 
The. two main engines are of 
about 100 H. P. each, and / 
there are two electric sets, / \ 
switchboard, etc. All the mo- / 4-7 
tive power has been furnished | 
by the Winton Engine Com- \ | | 
pany. 

On deck there is a comfort- 












United States Navy 45-Foot 
Patrol Scout Cruiser 


The accompanying plans are of the 45- 
foot scout cruiser ordered by the United 
States Navy Department in its attempt to 
standardize the boats of this type. The De- 
partment asked for competitive plans for 
two different sizes of boats, one 45 feet 
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able sitting room, which has also been ar- 
ranged so that it can be used as a dining 
room. The yacht will carry three small 
boats, two of them launches. 


















































Sele per one 65 fous long. The 65- footer 
has already been shown in YACHTING. 
Realizing that the boats will be used essen- 
tially by their owners as pleasure craft when 
not required by the navy, the restrictions 
were so drafted as to produce a combina- 
tion of the desirable features of the ex- 
press cruiser and the motor scout boat. 
The design of this, the smaller boat, was 
awarded to Swasey, Raymond & Page, Inc., 
of Boston, Meass.. and the boat is being 
built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., of Ne- 
ponset, Mass. The total cost is not to ex- 
ceed $12,009. This craft is 45 feet water- 
line, 10 feet beam and 3 feet draft, and is 
of the famous Houp-la model with a round- 
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MILITARY TYPE EXPRESS CRUISERS 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN SERVICE 











FORTY-EIGHT FOOT MILITARY EXPRESS CRUISER FORTY-FOOT MILITARY EXPRESS CRUISER 





For the first time in the history of yacht building, there has been produced within the com- 
pass of a 48-foot express cruiser with one-man control, comfortable and luxurious accommoda- 
tions for a party of eight and a crew of two, and within the compass of a 40-foot express cruiser 
with one-man control, comfortable accommodations for a party of six. Moreover, the appear- 
ance of these unusual boats is most striking, the finish and appointments most excellent, and 
the speed all that could be desired. 

The provision that has been made for light and ventilation in combination with moderate 
draft makes these craft peculiarly adapted for service in southern waters. 


‘rite for Bulletin 222N and 555N. 
GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


“CHELGSae. 


EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


SHIP'S BELL 
CLOCKS 


And Noa 
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of Reus Quality 


HE name ‘‘ Matthews” on a power yacht 
has the same meaning as ‘“‘Sterling” on 
silver. It is the hall mark of quality. It stands 
for all that is best in design, workmanship and 
equipment. It has a distinct money value should 
you ever wish to sell your Matthews Craft. 


Our Winter Storage Facilities 


are unexcelled. In addition to modern marine rail- 
roads, electric lifting docks and every facility for 
carefully storing your yacht, we carry a complete 
stock of castings, fittings, awnings, cushions and 
interior draperies with which to prepare it for the 
seasons’s use if 










AND our (patented) AUTOMATIC SHIP’S BELL CLOCK. 
The clock in pilot n — operates large bell forward. 
on mepmcamet boned up-to-date accessory. 






















tate The mace Also Clocks ye Finest Residences, 
Plans and Esti- T Port Clinton - - Ohio Clubs and Automobiles 


The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 


and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 








CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 











bottom displacement hull similar to the new 
Patrol Squadron boats. 

The power plant will consist of two 6- 
cylinder, 125-H. P. motors that are ex- 
pected to drive the boat more than 25 miles 
an hour. The fuel tanks have a capacity 
of 500 gallons, which will give a cruising 
radius of more than 400 miles at full speed 
and more at reduced speeds. The living 
quarters provide room for sleeping six per- 
sons, four in the cabin and two in the fore- 
castle. There is also a large galley, toilet- 
room and clothes lockers, a comfortable 
after cockpit and separate steering bridge. 
The boat is to carry a one-pounder forward 
on an especially constructed gun deck. 

The hull is divided into four watertight 


especially strong and care was 
taken to properly ventilate each 
compartment. The boat will be 
finished about the end of Sep- 
tember, and it is expected that 
she will be stationed at the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard and. will serve 
as an example of what yachts- 
men may do in the way of § 


compartments by three watertight steel / < 
bulkheads. The construction is [fs Vf 


yachtsmen will respond to the Navy De- 
partment’s move and that a large number 
of duplicates will be ordered. 
























_ J urenga, a Pacific Coast Class 
“R” Yacht 


With a number of new Class “R” boats 
turned out on the Atlantic Coast this year, 
and the possibility of several more for next 
season, the plans of one of the most recent 
boats of this class on the Pacific Coast 
should be of interest. This boat is the 
Turenga, designed by Edson B. Schock, for 
Commodore B. T. Rogers, of the Royal 
Vancouver Yacht Club. She was designed 
in 1914 and built that year to race for the 
Lipton Cup. Her overall length is 36 feet 
3 inches; load waterline, 22 feet 6 inches; 
beam, 7 feet 11 inches, and draft, 5 feet 4 
inches, while she has 600 square feet of 
, Sail area in jib and mainsail. 

While somewhat smaller than 
the recent boats in this class 
‘ turned out in the East, she is 
\ a handsome little craft and she 

has proved fast, especially in 

light airs, though in ‘the Lipton 

Cup Race in 1914 she was 

beaten by the American boat 
or re \, Sir Tom, a larger and more 

\\ powerful boat. The profile 





building pleasure power boats 
convertible into war craft at a 
day’s notice. It is hoped that 




















of her overhangs seem to 
show very slight reversed 
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and equipped, 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. 
tion to build you a complete yacht, furnished 
at prices that cannot be 
equalled when construction and finish are 
considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 





6-Cylinder, 6%" x8%"' 65 H.P. 
Twentieth Century Engine. 


FRANCES II—one of our 65 Footers 


We are in posi- 


N. Y. Yacht 
Launch and 
Engine Co. 


Morris Heights 
New York 

















The Quality and Cut of the Sails is as im 
factor in a boat’s speed as the design of her hull. 


The experienced yachtsman never fails to specify that his boat, big or 
little, be fitted with 


LOWELLDUCK 


THE STANDARD YACHT 
Ask your dealer to show you the name on the end of the roll. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SAIL CLOTH 


BOSTON YARN CO. 
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Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on 





any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 





South Boston Y. C. Cup Runs 
On July 15 and 16 the boats of the South Bos- 
ton Y. C. completed the last two of the annual 
three days’ racing runs for the Flag Officers’ 


Cups. While the fleet was not as large as some 
of those of other years, the crews of the yachts 
taking part voted the event a great success, as the 
spirit of good fellowship which pervaded the 
whole affair made up for the lack in numbers. 
The two daily runs were therefore the most 
pleasant in the history of the club. 

A strong southeast wind greeted the boats as 
they waited for the gun on Saturday, July 15. 
The course was from City Point to Marblehead 
Rock, a distance of 15 miles, and the wind having 
been from the southeast for more than 24 hours 
the trip across gave promise of being a wet one. 
The power boats got away at 2:40, and five min- 
utes later the gun sent the sailing yachts on their 
way. Jingo and Urchin went into the lead as 
the boats, with everything hauled flat, headed up 
on a close lay for Deer Island Light. They were 
well bunched and making a pretty race of it, with 
Dorothy, Sintram, Gadfly and Bandit slowly 
forging to the front. As they passed Deer Island 
they began to feel the stronger breeze and sea, 
and sheets were started for the reach of 12 miles 
to Marblehead Rock in the trough of an ugly 
cross sea that made steering a man’s job. The 
short rigged boats found this more to their liking 
than windward work, and began to work to the 
front, but all the boats were driving through it in 
grand style, and the gain of the faster boats was 
so slight that when half the course was covered 
not more than a couple of hundred feet separated 
any of the fleet with the exception of Jingo and 
Urchin. These two had romped away from 
the rest and Jingo was having things all her own 
way. She was a mile in the lead when she parted 
a shroud, and was luffed into the wind until re- 
pairs were made. After several minutes she was 
again put on her course, but the Jinx would not 
be denied, and between Nahant and Tinker’s 
Island her bronze rudder post broke and she 
headed for home under jib. 

Previous to this Lady had also come to grief, 
parting some of her gear and retiring. Tern also 
found the going a bit rough and withdrew. 
Jingo’s accident left Urchin in the lead, but the 
smaller boats were hanging to her so closely that 
it was evident that she had to go her best to beat 
out her handicap. Dorothy and Bandit were on 
her heels and going like “scalded hogs,” while 
Sentinel, a short boat with a big sail plan, was 
also within striking distance. The finish was in 
sight, and the crews were driving the boats to the 
limit. Every second sea was coming aboard over 
the weather rail, and hard puffs of wind made it 
difficult to keep the boats on the course, but they 
were all going, and that was all that counted. 

Urchin finished at 4:40:26, having sailed the 
15 miles in 1:55:26, nosing out Bandit by 32 sec- 
onds corrected time, but losing to Dorothy and 
Sentinel, the latter winning first on corrected 
time by 2 minutes 40 seconds. The boats finished 
Saturday’s run on corrected time as follows: 

Sentinel, Dorothy, Urchin, Bandit, Sintram, 
Merlin, Gadfly, Acanthus, Reina, Porcupine. 

Power Boats—Barbara, Beachcomber, Pop & 
Us. Badger withdrew. 

The run back from Marblehead to City Point 
on Sunday was not as exciting as the run down. 
The wind had shifted to southwest, and was of 
moderate strength, giving the fleet a beat to Deer 
Island and a reach to the finish. The boats got 
away at 11:05 A. M., and stood out past the Rock 
on the starboard tack until well clear of Tinker’s. 
Urchin was again in the lead, but was apparently 
not gaining very fast. Bandit, Acanthus, Dorothy, 
Sentinel and Merlin held a long starboard hitch 
out to sea, while Gadfly, Porcupine, Sintram and 
Tunnipoo tacked to port and stood along shore. 
Urchin sailed a middle course, and, as events 
proved, profited by doing so. Sintram now gave 


evidence of her well-known ability to go to wind- 
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GADFLY, S. L. GOOKIN, OWNER, FINISHED SECOND 
AND TOOK THE COMMODORE LANE CUP 


ward in light or moderate chances, and was soon 
leading all the fleet but Urchin. 

Urchin had found a strong breeze in the 
harbor, and had simply run away with first place, 
finishing more than 15 minutes ahead of Sintram, 
the second boat. Tunnipoo was third, and Gadfly, 
Dorothy, Sentinel, Merlin, Bandit and Acanthus 
finished in the order named. 

When the total of points for the two days’ runs 
were figured up by the committee, and the points 
for the run of June 11 added, it was found that 
Urchin was the winner of the Commodore Tobin 
Cup, and that Sintram and Gadfly were tied for 
second place. A tie also existed between Badger 
and Pop & Us in the power boat class. 

Great interest was shown by the yachtsmen 
around City Point in the sail-off between Sin- 
tram and Gadfly. Gookin sailed Gadfly with judg- 
ment, and finished 2 minutes and 15 seconds in the 
lead, winning the Commodore Lane Cup with a 
score of 33 points, with Sintram in third place 
with a score of 32 points. 





COLUMBINE, OF THE SOUTH COAST YACHT CLUB, 
WINNER OF THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO CUP 
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In the power boat sail-off Pop & Us withdrew 
after crossing the line, and Badger went over the 
course alone. 

Genevieve Wins Lipton Cup 

One of the interesting events in the Pacific 

Coast yachting occurred during the second week 


in August, when several speedy windjammers 
came down from the North to take part in the 
races at San Diego. A number of valuable tro- 
phies were contested for, including the Lipton 
Challenge Cup, which was won by the Genevieve, 
of San Francisco, in the 30-foot class. The race 
on August 10, sailed under the Boston Bay rule, 
for the Hotel del Coronado Cup, was taken in a 
remarkably close finish by Columbine of the 
South Coast Yacht Club of Los Angelos. The 
racing between these two cracks was a feature 
of the occasion. The ’Frisco boat looks like a 
good sea-going craft, with long, easy lines and 
ample freeboard and draft. She gets her smallest 
rating under the Universal Rule and seems to be 
at her best when turning to windward in a good 
breeze. 

The last race of the series was for a handsome 
cup donated for the occasion by J. J. Horman, 
proprietor of the big hotel across the bay, where 
the visiting yachtsmen were entertained during 
their stay here. The course was from a stake 
boat off the hotel to and around North Coronado 
Island and return, 32 miles. This race was won 
by Trilby of the San Diego Yacht Club on time 
allowance. The A£®olus, a local boat, was second. 

Captain Barnson sent the following dispatch to 
the donor of the Lipton Cup: 

“Sir Thomas Lipton, London, England: De- 
lighted to advise you that, sailing Genevieve 
yesterday, I captured Lipton Cup, which there- 
fore, goes north to San Francisco Yacht Club for 
next year. . Accorded most sportsmanlike treat- 
ment from regatta committee here. Regards.” 


Toledo Yachtsmen Get Together 


The Toledo Yacht Club, the Maumee River 
Yacht Club, Toledo Power Boat Club and River- 
side Boat Club held a joint regatta, naval parade 
and picnic on August 27. This is the first time 
that all of the clubs in the vicinity of Toledo have 
combined for a big race meeting, and it brought 
out the largest fleet of sailboats seen on Mau- 
hein Bay since the I. L. Y. A. regatta was held 

ere, 

Unfortunately the power boat races had only 
few entries, but the finishes were close and the 
racing snappy and interesting. 

The sail and power boat races were held on 
Maumee Bay. Immediately after the races the 
boats dressed ship and moved in parade forma- 
tion up the river to Riverside Park, where the 
picnic was held. 

Land sports were the center of interest in the 
afternoon, followed by a race for speed boats on 
a handicap basis. Commodore Greening’s fast 
Baby Rambler came over from Monroe for the 
event and finished several minutes ahead of Com- 
modore E. E. Richardson’s Nankypoo, but Nanky- 
poo won on corrected time by 23 seconds. 

The weather was fair, with a strong northwest 
breeze at start of the morning races, which later 
flattened to almost a dead calm. 


SUMMARY OF RACING EVENTS. SAIL BOATS 
5 


Universal Class. Start, 9.4 
Boat and Skipper Finish Elapsed 
i CE cs dad uetgdeeeeee 11:14:35 1:29:35 
IE oon od 0.554696 oss une 11:27 :37 1:42:37 
OO SE, WIE os nvccercece 11:31:33 1:46:33 
Rose Mariee, Everingham...... 11:33:52 1:48:52 
Yawl Class. Start, 9.45 
Corrected 
Fanta, WHMOlS. «00005000600 11:23:25 1:38:25 
Faustina, Billingslea .......... 11:45:41 1:39:48 
BEE: bs cccasorsaveves 11:39:00 1:40:36 
PE, BEMEONENE .cccusecoceess 11:46:18 1:46:30 
WySmreeed, MOWETE 2.0. ccccesces 12:00:00 2:07:16 
ne rare Did not finish. 
16-Foot Class. Start, 9.50 
Elapsed 
SE eee eee 11:29:30 1:39 :3¢ 
Westlake, Walborn ........... 11:32:25 1:42:25 
me, ee 11:45:16 1:55:16 


(Continued on page 176) 
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MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 











Trust Your Boat to a “Navy” 


—and she'll ride safely through the heaviest gale. You bu 
safety when you get the sure-holding “NAVY.” “yen 
shaped lug on end of shank insures correct holding posi- 
tion at slightest pull of the cable. Tripping fin on 
head insures against dragging on its head. Heavily 
galvanized. Solid shank. No kets to bring 
mud on deck. Ask your dealer for the‘ NAVY.” 








Excellence on 





Marine Hardware a WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 
. SEND FOR THE BOOK : Established 1847 
oe, tt ey gg; md 4 
ies, r new a 
THE SPECIFICATIONS TELL THE STORY book is more than a catalog. ~ 10 pam Street, 
Pat cs w ggestions and in- “: Midd , Comm. 
This is the Real Honest Marine motor. 3” bore; 4” stroke; Crank-shaft formation that boat owners rN 

21%” in diameter; Force-feed oil through crank-shaft; Silent chain drive; Sip cepeeciate. aa ~ 4 World's Largest 


all working parts are enclosed oil tight. of 10cin stamps. Write Manwfocwers 
Its accessible hand hole plates on both sides and its bore distinguish it from the Marine ‘ 
Motor that has been warmed over and ‘‘faked’; up from an automobile engine. 


: . : Pas ( A _ Mire. of the 
Buy a real Marine engine from an established responsible concern. Catalogs sent EMBERS y ‘ ey Pemgee, Mazin 
WILK 


free on request. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 10308 Gray Motor Bdg., Detroit, Mich. 


Silencer 
for Motor Boats 














Pres. Secy. and Treas. V.-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
WM. H. TODD CARL R. RIEDEL THEODORE D. WELLS 


TEBO YACHT BASIN COMPANY 


FOOT 23d STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The above Company has been acquired by the Todd Shipyards Corporation and in 
future will be conducted under the old firm name. 


Extended improvements in service are planned and every facility of a modern Basin 
will be offered to yachtsmen desiring same. 


This Basin is the largest, most accessible, best protected and best patronized in the world. 

















Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 





































Yel Lombard 2289 
nord Anteihag EURRAY WATTS, vas ora 
807-808 BROWN BROS te 9 


Offices: 
498 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Add, “ Marwa:” - 





GEORGE OWEN 


MARINE ARCHITECT and mes creel 


Vachte ond Vessels of all Sizes Designed and 
struction Supervised. Estimates Furnished A, “all 
Types of Marine Craft and Machinery. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Newton North 1213-M and 899-M 








MORGAN BARNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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BOWES & MOWER | 


LAFAYETTE <SUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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SWASEY, RAYMOND & PAGE, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Colonial Bldg. 


Boston Mass. 











Sloop—31’ 8” x 21’ x 7’ 6” x 5’ 6”, low cabin. Designer 
Crownshield, built by Graves. Lost keel in a race, but is 
tight and in good condition. Longer, shallower keel might 
be put on with reduced rig. For a prompt buyer will make 
a very low price. Inspectable Raritan Dry Dock, Perth 
Amboy. Will exchange for a shallow center board boat 
about the same size. Address ‘“‘E. J. W.,”" box 307, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 


COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 
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F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


Naval Architect =< Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. 4859 Rector 








































ARTHUR BINNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agent—STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO.’8 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 








JOHN G. ALDEN 
YACHT BROKER and NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Cone Eas of All Types of Yachts For Sale os 
harter. Designs Furnished for Cruising and 
Racing Craft 
Telephone, Fort Hill 2483 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON — 











FLORIDA 


WINTER CRUISING 


Our lists embrace all the desirable 
Yachts available for sale or charter 
for use in Florida. Owing to our 
location and experience we are es- 
pecially equipped to arrange satis- 
factory charters. We can provide 
Yachts for any period, long or short, 
from November Fifteenth to May 
First at very reasonable rates. 


Our representative will be in Florida 
this Winter to look after the comfort 
of our clients. Let us know size of 
your party, length of time you will 
want a boat, and when and where 
you will want to go aboard. 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY 
American Building Baltimore, Md. 











We have the steam yacht Skibo formerly owned by the 
Carnegie Estate at Dungeness, 45 gross tonnage, 30 net tons, 
75% ft. long, 11.7 ft. beam, 8.4 ft. depth of hole, draws 
7 ft. of water. Flush deck. Cabin and crew quarters be- 
low. Cabin also on deck. 300 H. P. triple expansion en- 
gine, Robert’s pipe boiler, galvanized steel hull. Will sell 
for $3,500 or trade for gasoline cabin boat drawing about 
4 ft. water. Engine about six years old. 


Wilkinson Machine Company, Savannah, Ga. 








FOR SALE: 


42x 32x 
11 x 5 ft. 6in.; two-cylinder four-cycle, ten horse 
power Palmer. Boat in excellent condition. 





H. P. WELLS 


15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 








The Most Convenient 
Place To Lay Up for The 
Winter Is At 


NEVINS 


CITYISLAND NEW YORK 


Unusual Facilities, Deep Water, 
Two Marine Railways, Large Lock- 
ers, Handy to New York. Storage 
Yard Enlarged this Year. 


also 





A Fully Equipped Shop For All Kinds 
Of Repairs and New Yacht Work. 


Make your reservation now by 
addressing 


H. B. NEVINS 
City Island New York 














Toledo Yachtsmen Have a 
Get-Together Day 


Continued from page 174 


14-Foot Class. Start, 9.50 


Enwomede, Trout ....ccccccces 10:25:02 35:02 
Pe PR. ccdeeecneseee 10:26:20 36:20 
“, EEOUNOEEEE occcrvecseces 10:27:45 37:45 
SS CE ocaccersaencoas 10:29:45 39:45 
OREO, OO: 6. 5.6.04 SCuraceess 10:34:20 44:20 


Private Catboats, Toledo Y. C. Start, 9.55 
Possum, I <0.sistnianaadidie 10:32:08 37:08 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 


SO ee eee 10:33:29 38:29 

Pal O Mine, Rohr. ........00. 10:34:28 39:28 

are 10:34:32 39:32 
Club-Owned Catboats. Start, 9.55 

(eee 3 eae 10:33:11 38:11 

o> de bs Bothwell ee 10:35:06 40:06 

rk oe 2. i eee 10:40:01 45:01 

Oe 10:49:43 54:43 
Knockabout Class. Start, 10.00 

Seabiard, Beidler .....4....00. 10:50:40 50:40 

SNUG BOUNUOT vivcweciccecvce 11:03:05 1:03:05 

14-Foot Dinghies. Start, 10. 

Betty Jade, Turners... 66sec 10:56:09 56:09 

EE ED. Snwseinsoeevedee 10:56:43 56:43 

Jane May, Messick ........... 11:05:00 1:05:00 


Course (universal, yawls and 16-foot class), 10 miles; 
other classes, 4% miles, 





POWER BOATS 


Class A. Open boats: Corrected 
oo RL ee See 47 min. 
Lola, Wilkinson, STs wide cacuiin ko Lgert 49 min, 


Class E. Cabin boats: 


Cozy, ee ee en 1:05:85 
3ertha II, Franks, gD ee A ea 1:10:42 

Texawana, PE, TES OR Winb.5:6 oe Snir scve dk eticcn 1:11:04 
Class T. Speed boats: 

raseyees, TE SS Se a eee 19:08 
Raby Rambler, Greening, i a Weak Soca en wobacaaee 19:31 

Emmeline, Bock, AL. EE ey eee ee, or 27:25 


Course, Class A, 6 miles; other class, 10 miles. 


The chairmen of the several committees were: 
Sail regatta, H. D. Bradley, T. Y. C.; power re- 
gatta, Lee Wagner, R. B. C.; parade, Paul Bow- 
ers, M. R. Y. C.; land sports, S. N. Young, 
R. B. C.; prize, Geo. Krites, R. B. C.; A. R. Wil- 
kinson, R. B. C., was general chairman. 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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GET READY FOR THE BIG 





Inter Yacht Club Trap 
Shooting Tournament 


Purpose: ‘To keep alive the interest in the 
Yacht Club during the winter months. 


To establish on a broader basis the Inter 
Yacht Club Trap Shooting of previous years. 


Yachting will handle all the details. 


Entries open to any organized yacht club. 
East, West or Middle States. Teams to con- 
sist of five men. Fee, $5.00 per team; $1.00 
a man. 

Prizes — Yachting Trophy 


To be presented to the Yacht Club 
entering the winning team 


HIGH SCORE TROPHY 


Individual prize for the shooter 
making the highest score 


HIGH AVERAGE TROPHY 


Individual prize for the shooter 
making the highest average 


GOLD MEDALS 


To each member of winning team 


Farther particulars will be announced in 
the November YACHTING, but use the coupon 
below so we can get your name down as 
being interested. 





Mianus 











Kerosene Engines 


Will Save You 
2, of Your Fuel Bill 


The hundreds that have been 
in use the last two years 
have demonstrated this. 


Mianus Motor Works 


Stamford, Connecticut 











—~mumumumues Write for Bulletin 30 eS 





Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 








Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 











H. L. Stone, Editor of Yachting, 
141 West 36th St., New York: 


Send me full particulars of the Yacutinc Inter Yacht Club 
Trap Shoot. 











Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets 


A NEW IMPROVED 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 


Dimension, 18x18x11” high to 
top of bowl, 234” cylinder. For 
above or below water line. 

The best little closét on the 
market today, possessing many 
ma of the advantages of the large 
sizetoilet. All brass and porce- 
lain. Oak seat and cover. 


Price $25.00 
Manufactured Solely by 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St., New York 


Figure 1404 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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unavailing, as they could not be made 
‘y SAFETY FInstT Manhasset Cup Race against Ahmeek, and even if the commit- 


TOP PAN SAIL BOAT S (Continued from page 156) tee had thrown out the offending yachts it 
ROW of having to buck it when he got across the would not have affected the result, as 


Special Wide Stern for Out Board Motors $50 Sound. This was the right “dope,” asevents Ahmeek sped across the finish line in fourth § }§ 

. Write us your wants Catalog proved. Adams in Ahmeek realized it be- place 28 seconds behind Bernice and thus 
TOPPAN CO., 39 Haverhill St., BOSTON | =f... he was half way across and took atack earned 11 points, enough to give her 37 L 
to the westward. Nahma, which was ahead in the series and make her the winner. 
of Ahmeek at that time, did not follow suit Nahma only got 8 points for the race, which § — 
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Marine Hardware and Supplies 
























FOR and allowed Ahmeek to break with her, gave her a total of 34. Wasaka finished 
Ship Joiners,Ship Builders, Boat Builders | though at the time Hanan seemed to have second in the race and had a total of 31 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices his wind clear. Shortly afterwards, how- points, making her third boat in the series. ‘ 
W. & J. TIEBOUT ever, Britomart and Ellen drew up along- The following is the standing of the 
118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK cITy | side of Nahma and had her effectually yachts and the times at the various marks 
pocketed so that she couldn’t get away. In_ to show how the boats were placed at all 
1909—1916 fact, they carried her clear across the Sound stages of this race: L. 
until Hanan had to call for room for fear First Second Third ___ Elapsed 
Bottger Bros. & Co. | eirecing tip om the Long Island shore Yee es Bes, Mee, Ek ire 
SAIL MAKERS The yachts were thus spread over all the Anita ..... 2:10:40 8:80:38 4:28:07 4:68:00 8:48:00 
MARINE MASIN, ULMER PARK Sound, and as the wind fell progress was Bernice .- 3:01:22 3:39:35 4:80:30 4:59:24 8:49:24 
rOBROOKLYN, N.Y. slow and it looked as if the boats might not fien“*./"1 S074 3:42:00 4:82:20 6:01:29 3:61:20 
rr finish within the time limit. However, this Nutmeg ... 3:05:52 8:40:47 4:83:40 Oioe OB 3.68.08 
was reckoning without Anita, for this boat Britomart.... 3:06:41 3:42:40 T.N-T. 5:07:04 8:67:04 
: . Aleda ..... 3:14:27 3:48:39 T.N-T. 5:14:39 4:04:89 
AAT Telefe) z not only was favored by the tide by going  Hayseed’’? 3:20:18 3:52:32 T.N-T: 5:17:10 4:07:10 
to the westward, but found a streak of air Joyant .... 3:19:15 38:51:13 T.N.T. 5:17:35 4:07:35 





Detachable Rowboat and Canoe . : Points—Ahmeek, 37 (the winner); Nahma, 34; Wasa- 
motors. Single Cylinder Two-Cycle coming out of Hempstead Harbor, which ka if, 31; Nutmeg, 29; Anita and Joyant, 28; Britomart, 
end eee-Crae ties Motes. Veter che worked right down to the weather mark, *7 Bersive, Ellen end Mods, 18; Hayseed, 2°. 
and automatic reverse, Catalog free. which she turned at 2.19.40, with no other The last race makes a comparison of the 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, boat within miles of her. In fact, Wasaka, boats and of their handling a difficult mat- 
432 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. the next boat around (she had taken a mid- ter, as it is the feeling (probably among 
THOMPSON AUTOMATIC FEATHERING PROPELLER dle course), was 37 minutes behind Anita. the Boston yachtsmen as well as those from 
for Auxiliaries stops the drag of the solid wheel— She was followed by Ahmeek, which at that New York) that the fastest boat did not 
i aiaackataek miei Seiten point had Nahma by 8 minutes. The boats win. Ahmeek was well handled at all 

from the eastward not only had to find wind, stages, and while she showed on several 

NOYES MACHINE COMPANY : ; ies A ; 
but had to buck a strong tide to make the points of sailing, especially before the wind, 
257 Front Street 31 Nelson Street 
SOUTH PORTLAND, ME. ST. JOHNS, N.B.| Duoy. As the last of them turned the that she was not as fast as some of the 
weather mark the breeze freshened, and as_ other boats, Charley Adams didn’t miss 


spinnakers bellied out in the strengthening many tricks and was always in the fight 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc. 





Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, breeze the laggards closed up on the leaders from starting gun to finish. In Hanan’s 
of YACHTING published MONTHLY, for Oct. i, 1916. wy 
State of New York, | sg: so that at the second mark Anita’s lead of first two races he showed excellent work, 
b> Aport  ereeewape 37 minutes was reduced to 9 minutes. It overcoming, in the first, difficulties that 
— a. a. aes 2. So was enough, however, for by this time Anita made other boats quit and, in the second, 
and says that he is the Business Manager of YACHTING, had caught the fresh breeze and was romp- sailing a nerve-racking race against time as 
Wing is, to e be ce) 4 : : : bs 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage. ing down to windward mark with her rail well as against the other boats. In the last 
Inthe ahve enecon recap batane anne date shoxn | awash, when Wasaka, the second boat, race there was no chance to judge, though 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- turned the second mark. There was no_ it looked to outsiders as if he had an op- 
(1) That the names and addresses of the publisher, catching Anita after that, and though some portunity to prevent Ahmeek’s splitting 
Pella OUTING SOb ee eC nner are of the newer boats closed up the distance with him on the first leg. If he could have 
36th St., New York City. Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 7 i i i - 
141-5 Weer S0th Oe Narr Vouk Cer; tnennioe ee between them she finished 4 minutes and __s prevented this and kept clear of the trouble 
Herbert L. Stone, 141-5 West a6th St. New York City: 18 seconds to the good and received a great some Boston “also-rans,” he would have 
New York Cite OWES, 141-9 West 36th St.. | Ovation as she crossed the line. Anita, for- had a good chance to have kept the cup— 
2) That the owners are: (Give names and addresse i "4 ‘ [ i 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its flame merly the Timandra, ajar the first of the but what's the good os speculating ? 
ond a Sores one ohio a he seecmnaiten owning modern Class “P” boats of this type and was Team work such as the Boston boats 
. e total amo t . . . . . . . 
se, ho escalate sate built in 1909. She is much smaller than the showed is unfortunate in a race which is 
7 York City: Oswald G. Villard, 20 Vesey Stw New yew | more recent boats, and her taking first in not supposed to be a team match, but to be 
ity; Herbert L. Stone, 141-5 W. 36th St., New York City. i i j ba indivi 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or ment of those sailing her. boats, each representing a yacht club. But 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other It d diff 4 h j i 
securities Uf there are none, so state). None. made no difference to Ahmeek, how- with seven boats representing one locality, 
a e two paragr: t , Zivi , , ; it 7 
names of the pling mn ~~ ype yentiin ay om Rama oe whether or not Anita oe long = and four another, it is human nature for 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and Ahmeek finished ahead of Nahma and_ the boats that have no chance to team up 


security holders as they appear upon the books of th H ; j 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder rm Joyant, a fact which the other Boston boats on the last day in order to favor one of their 


ity hold : : 

Tamesar Woe amet diodes chen also appreciated. Joyant never gota show, own boats. The sportsmanship of such 

tees te Gee te hs Cen eee and after she finally shook Hayseed the tactics in a race of this character is always 

ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to Manhasset Bay boat Aleda came along questionable, and particularly so when some 

Stances an ondl i , . . . a . 

Sebdete ond ceousity bebless whee de po pr apn and tacked on Joyant’s weather, just as if of the racing rules are violated in so do- 

in a capacity other than that of o hose fide wmacrties | the latter hadn’t already suffered enough. ing. Certain things are, of course, legiti- 

this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, On the first leeward run Britomart went mate, such as tacking on a boat’s weather, 

association, or corporation has any interest direct or f h b 

indirect in ‘the said stock, bonds, or other securities than out of her way to cover Nahma, and the ut where two or three boats set out to 

as so stated by him. ’ 2.2 . . 3 : : 
(Signed) _P, K, LOWNDES, Mgr. latter couldn’t better her position, finish- hamper one boat it is manifestly unfair. 

seston to and subscribed before me this 13th day of ing in seventh place, with a protest flag Charley Adams himself probably would be 
(Signed) JOHN J, MORRIS, JR., flying, while Joyant was last, 25 seconds be- the first to deprecate such tactics and to re- 

otar , : 
Seal] (My commission expires’ March 30,1917) | ind her tormentor Hayseed, and also fly- fuse to profit by them. If the Manhasset 








ing a protest flag. Protests, however, were Cup is raced for again with more than two 
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OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING 
OF YACHT SAILS THAT SET 
For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 
DEPT. D. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 
LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 
Send for List 
Will exchange your present engine for a new one 
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When You Cruise 


The Yachtsman’s Practical Library should be 
right at hand, convenient for quick refer- 


ence. It tells you all you need to know 
about handling your boat, finding engine 
trouble, navigating, reading the weather, etc. 


THE TITLES ARE: 


Reading the Weather Navig’n for the Amateur 
The Marine Motor Small Boat Building 
Yachtsman’s Handbook Small Boat Na 


The Motor Boat—Its Selection, Care and Use 


Remember:— 


This library has been selected by Mr. 
H. L. Stone, Editor of Yacurinc, as being 
the best books for the every day use of boat 
owners. Each book is uniform in binding. 
Each is written by our authority. Send for 
—, look them over carefully at your 
eisure. 


No Money Necessary 


F¥To see them: The Yachtsman’s Practical 
Library will be sent prepaid for your 
approval, together with a year of ‘‘ Outing,”’ 
the outdoor authority. If you keep them 
you pay in easy monthly instalments. If 
you do not want them after a five days’ 
examination, return them at our expense. 
It costs nothing to see for yourself, so 


Simply Mail the Coupon 
OvuTING PUBLISHING Co., Y-10 
141-145 West 36th St., New York: 


Send me on approval, all charges prepaid, The 
Yachtsman’s Practical Library of seven books, 
also Outing for one year. If I like the books and 
the magazine, I will remit 50 cents within five days 
and thereafter $1.00 a month for seven months until 
$7.50 has been paid you. If I do not like them I will 
return them at the end of five days at your expense, 
and you will cancel my subscription to Outing (I 
understand peyeut in advance entitles me to this 
offer for $7.00). 








tapestry. At the forward end of the cabin 
clubs entering, the Deed of Gift should be 
changed to provide that after the second 
race all those boats that have not a chance 
to win should be eliminated, such as in the 
rules for the International Sonder Class 
races, as this would prevent, on the last day, 
a lot of boats with no chances of their own 
jeopardizing those boats that have a chance. 
After the last race was over, Mr. Hanan 
requested a remeasurement of the displace- 
ment of Ahmeek. He is within his rights 
in asking for this, and the rules provide for 
it in case of doubt as to the correctness of 
the figures. If the measurer deems it neces- 
sary he may obtain the displacement by actu- 
ally weighing the yacht, or taking the areas 
of the immersed cross sections from the 
boat itself and not from the designer’s 
plans. We don’t know that- there is any 
reason to question Ahmeek’s measurement. 
Nothing was said about it before the race; 
but all of the modern boats are built right 
up to the limit, with no leeway, and a very 
little difference in the actual displacement 
may make considerable difference in a boat’s 
rating. However, such a protest comes with 
bad grace from a boat that is defeated. 
Among those Corinthians who sailed on 
the competing yachts were the following: 
Ahmeek, C. F. Adams (skipper), Arthur 
Adams, George Nichols and George Owen; 
Wasaka II, J. J. Martin, Richard C. Martin, 
B. B. Crowninshield, Frank Macomber 
(helmsman), and J. V. Santry. The 
Nahma’s afterguard included Addison G. 
Hanan, Butler Whiting, Otto Heinigke; 


. and the Joyant’s amateurs were C. D. Mal- 


lory (skipper), J. R. Johnson, A. P. Brush, 
E. B. Hart and John Alden. The Brito- 
mart’s were: C, B. and H. S. Wheelock, 
George Fuller and Edward Merriman. On 
the Nutmeg were: A. C. Jones, L. Hooper 
and T. R. Goodwin and W. H. Rubinkam. 
On the Aleda were: J. W. and E. P. Alker, 
E. V. Willis and Charles Lincoln. Anita, 
G. P. Granbery (skipper), F. W. Goeller, 
Jr.; J. A. Mahlstedt and C. Shields. Hay- 
seed, C. J. Chapman, Ralph Hendrie (skip- 
per), J. Tillinghast, G. M. Pulver and R. W. 
Pigeon. Bernice, George Lee, E. Hendrie 
(helmsman), F. P. Munro and Gardner 
Williams, and the Ellen’s afterguard in- 
cluded C. P. Curtis, C. P. Curtis, Jr., Guy 
Lowell, Robert Curtis and Charles G. 


Davis. 
Under Sail 


(Continued from page 162) 


went into effect. Mr. Zerk, seeing his mis- 
take, ordered Mr. Stoddard to his room, and 
then turned his attention to “the people” as 
we hustled out the breast lines and adjusted 
the springs. We got the gangway over in 
jig time, to the great amusement of the dock 
loafers and crowds of curious citizens who 
had learned that a Yankee hell wagon was 
alongside with the bucko mate in full action. 

When the gangway was lowered, Mr. 
Stoddard walked ashore with as much dig- 
nity as he could muster, garbed in a wrinkled 
brown suit and a rusty, dented derby that 





YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE TO THE 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 














WANTED—Yawl Rigged Cruiser with Aux- 
iliary Power, 35 to 40 ft. overall; not over 434 ft. 
draught. Must be modern boat in first class con- 
dition and a bargain. Send inventory and full 
particulars as to age of hull, engine and sails to 
H. F. Lee, 135 Broadway, New York City. 








HOUSTON-SCHOFIELD co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Model Racing Yachts 
Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 








GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Consulting Naval Architect 
Houseboat Specialist. 


38 Randolph St. Yonkers, N. Y. 














struck a ludicrous note amid the straw- 
hatted natives on the wharf. 

“T hope he never comes back,” growled 
Tony, no doubt thinking of the day off the 
River Plate. “If I ever get him ashore——” 
but the Italian did not finish, for we were 
hustled about lifting hatches and setting 
things to rights, the deck being littered with 
long bights of the wet hawsers. 

(To be continued ) 


Sabot, a 48-Foot Cruiser 


(Continued from page 165) 
tapestry. At the forward end of the cabin 
is placed a cleverly concealed auxiliary lava- 
tory and closet. On the opposite side is 
an extension writing desk and built-in Vic- 
trola, worked in with mahogany in a very 
artistic manner. The seats and backs in 
the forward cabin are so designed as to 
make available both lower and upper berths, 
giving comfortable sleeping accommoda- 


tions for four people, as box spring 
cushions with hair padding are used 
throughout. 


Abaft the forward cabin is a spacious 
bridge through which all controls are cen- 
tered for one-man operation. The power 
plant, an 8-cylinder motor, is housed under 
the bridge and made readily accessible by 
removable hatches. Abaft the bridge the 
main lavatory is on the port side, and a 
large clothes locker opposite, followed by 
the owner’s stateroom, which is done in 
mahogany and ivory, and contains two 
extension berths. Then follows a commo- 
dious"after cockpit. The boat’s speed is 
22 miles, 





